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omE children naturally thirst for knowl- 
S edge. Others lack the initiative to find 
out things outside the school. But are 
they always to blame? Have you equipped 
your home with an interesting source of 
information, where they can learn the 
thousands of things they have not yet 
heard of? 


A BRAND-NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
ESPECIALLY FOR CHILDREN 


Twelve books containing accurate infor- 
mation on over 20,000 subjects, following 
the modern functional method of teach- 
ing. Every item jis treated in fascinating 
story-book form. Entirely new. An inno- 
vation in child education! 


CAN YOU REFUSE YOUR CHILDREN 
THESE ADVANTAGES? 


Perhaps you can’t let your children travel. 
Let Britannica Junior take them to every 
country in the world. It tells what they 
would see, how they would live and act. 
It takes them over the ocean with trans- 
atlantic fliers, under the sea in submarines, 
into the laboratory with eminent scien- 
tists, onto the diamond with home-run 
kings, into coal mines and diamond mines. 
It puts them on great ocean liners, shows 
how they are built, and what makes them 
go. It introduces them to literature, art 
and history. It tells them how to follow 
hobbies, how to make things. In short— 





OVER 200 DISTINGUISHED CHILD 





EDUCATORS PLANNED AND WROTE 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR FOR YOUR CHILDREN 
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With BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
your children need not stop 


Britannica Junior gives the whole world 
to your children in their own language! 
GROW CLOSER TO YOUR CHILDREN | 
The more you and your children haye in 
common, the more you can talk about, and 
the better you will get to know and under- 


stand each other. Let them meet you ‘pn \ 


your own ground. Let them find out in 
their leisure all about the things that ine 
terest you... 


golf, tennis, business, or any other subject. 


ANOTHER INNOVATION—A GUIDE 
TO STUDY 


Here’s the chance for you to take an actual 
hand in your children’s education. The 
Study Guide, a full-size book, gives com- 
plete information and instruction in fol- 
lowing any course of study. It tells what 












. the things you talk about\ 
around the table, whether they be fishing, \ 


learning when classes let out 


to read, where to locate it, and how to 
shape the development of the growing 
mind. Prepared by Frederick L. Redefer 
and twenty other well-known educators. 


In addition to the tremendous fund of 
knowledge contained in Britannica Junior, 
it is profusely illustrated throughout. 
Photographs, drawings and extraordinarily 
beautiful color plates abound in its pages. 


UNIQUE BINDING—NOVEL CONTAINER 


_ Special care has been exercised in design- 
\ing and making the binding for Britannica 
Jun? or. 
wisk ) bindings are washable and durable. 


Beautiful red or blue (as you 


The\ colorful packing case serves as both 


a bookcase and writing desk. 


\ .DO YOUR PART FOR YOUR 
’ CHILD’S EDUCATION 


Britannica Junior is in other homes im 


your community now. Other children will 


soon show thé»superiority it quickly de- 
velopsé Don’t let \your children lag be- 
hind. Give them the same advantages that 


others will have. Send the coupon for 2+ 
page illustrated book describing Britan- 


nica Junior with specimen pages. 


more a this great new educational aid. 


Ss 
~~ : 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR HAS BEEN ALREADY APPROVED 581 





THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS OF MANY 


Encycroparpia Brrrannica, Ine. 
3301 Arthington St., Chicago 


Please send me more information about Britannica 
Junior—without obligation. It sounds good to me. 


STATES 


Box 2d-fl 














Name 

Address 

City a icentieiniag ITE tae 
I do (do not) own Encyclopaedia Bri i 
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Detita McGrecor, to whom we are 
indebted for the article on “A Wealth 
of Books for Young America,” is 
Chief of the Juvenile Division, Pub- 
lic Library, St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
an instructor at the University Li- 
brary School in Library Work with 
Children and Book Selection for 
Adolescents. 

* * * 


As chairman of the Committee on 
Radio, N.C.P.T., B. H. Darrow, of 
Columbus, Ohio, has made many con- 
tributions to the production of better 
radio programs. He is a member of the 
Ohio Department of Education and 
in 1928 organized the Ohio School of 
the Air as a division of the depart- 
ment. As an educator he knows the 
time-saving, money-saving value of 
visual aids in school, and gives illumi- 
nating facts in ““The Waste in a Horse 
and Buggy Education.” 

* * & 


“Ts Your Child Hard of Hearing?” 
was written by Ena G. Macnutrt, 
an experienced public school teacher. 
When her hearing became impaired 
Miss Macnutt studied lip reading and 
is now supervisor of hearing tests and 
work for hard of hearing adults and 
children, as well as teacher of lip read- 
ing for children in the Newton, Mass- 
achusetts, public schools. She is chair- 
man of the Committee for Hard of 
Hearing Children of the American 
Federation of Organizations for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


* * * 


Joun Martn, author of the poem 
“Discovery,” formerly edited John 
Martin’s Book which many of our 
readers will remember from their 
younger days. At present he is de- 
voting himself to 


improving radio 
programs for 
children. 

- & «@ 


After serving 
as dietitian and 
instructor in nu- 
trition in New 
York and Brook- 
lyn hospitals, 
Marion R. Far- 
REN, author of 
“Lessons in Table 
Manners,” be- 
came _ associated 
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with doctors in the vicinity of Sche- 
nectady, New York, in private case 
work. She supplements diagnoses and 
medical care with proper dietary ad- 
vice. Miss Farren also gives for moth- 
ers courses in the feeding of children 
from infancy to adolescence. 
* * * 


RutH J. Scott of the New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Ithaca has been teaching parents and 
students about clothing for children 
since 1922. Her first year in New 
York state was spent in the extension 








IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
IN 


THE PRESCHOOL 
pages 15, 26, 28. 

THE Grape ScHoo. CHILD, see 
pages 7, 10, 18, 26, 28. 

THe HicH ScHoot Boy AND 
GirL, see pages 7, 10, 17, 18, 21, 28. 

CHILDREN OF ALL AGES, see 
pages 9, 12, 22, 25. 

P.T.A. Pros_ems, see pages 5, 
10, 27, 31, 32, 36, 39, 40. 


CHILD, see 








field, where she worked closely with 
parents and children in rural commu- 
nities. Since then she has worked with 
parents of nursery school children and 
the nursery school staff and with or- 
ganized parent groups in the commu- 
nity. During the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protec- 
tion, Miss Scott served on the Family 
and Parent Education committee. In 
this issue of the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER MaGAZINE she writes on 
“The Parent, the School Child, and 





Clothing Problems,” for the Parent 
Education Study Course, The Child 
in School. 

* * * 

M. Louise C. HAstTINGs is a writer 
whose contributions to various maga- 
zines reflect her aim to encourage high 
standards of home life. She is a wife 
and mother and lives in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. One of her daughters 
is an expert photographer and two 
of her pictures illustrate Mrs. Hast- 
ings’ article, “Exit Drudgery from the 
Kitchen.” 

* * * 

“Instead of Sulphur and Molasses” 
brings a new note to the homemakers’ 
section. Dorothy Blake, its author, 
has been associated with the Chicago 
Tribune and wields a facile pen and 
writes on many subjects. She has a 
family and lives at Manhasset, Long 
Island, New York. 

* * * 

Jutta WricuHt MerriLt, chair- 
man of Library Service, National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and 
Chief of the Public Library Division 
of the American Library Association, 
is the author of our editorial on “Books 
for All Purposes” and cooperated in 
outlining the Parent-Teacher Pro- 
gram on “The Library —an Open 
Door.” Miss Merrill’s work takes her 
into many parts of the United States 
and Canada and gives her wide knowl- 
edge of library conditions and needs. 
Miss Merrill has been a state library 
extension worker in two states, Ohio 
and Wisconsin, and was in charge of 
city and county library extension in 
one of the oldest of the county libraries, 
Cincinnati and Hamilton county. She 
also taught in the University of Wis- 
consin Library School. 

. 2.4 

Garry CLEVE- 
LAND Myers, 
who _ contributes 
an editorial, is an 
associate editor of 
the NATIONAL 
PARENT- TEACH- 
ER MAGAZINE. 
He is head of the 
Department of 
Parent Education 
at Cleveland Col- 
lege, Western Re- 
serve University, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Can We Discriminate? 


So SAGE has said that discrimination is the highest faculty 
of the human mind. 


To discriminate is to understand differing values in situa- 
tions where we have the power of choice and to choose the 
best or the most fitting to the occasion. This choice applies 
to everything that we do; perception that “shorts” and bare 
backs may be in place on the tennis court or for sun-baths on 
the beach but are pitifully inappropriate on the street, for 
shopping, or in a hotel dining room. 


It applies as truly to our choice of values in parent-teacher 
activities, whether we shall keep ourselves to the specialized 
area of child welfare or shall lend ourselves to every activity 
that may by any stretch of the imagination be called civic. 


If we cultivate the art of discrimination we shall see that 
our task is to create public opinion on the adequate tax-fund 
support of public education and its necessary equipment in- 
stead of buying equipment for the schools; we shall choose 
between the heterogeneous program of travelog, art, litera- 
ture, or dancing and what Dr. Holbeck in his book, Achieve- 
ments of Parent-Teacher Assoctations, calls “a unit of work” 
and what we call a “project-program.” The parent-teacher 
association is a specialized organization; in its functioning 
great discrimination must be exercised in order to preserve 
its essential character. 


Everything has its place and discrimination is the faculty 
that enables us to place each in its proper environment. Our 
program of work and our meeting-programs should classify 
easily under child welfare—in home, school, and community. 
All other interests we should be able resolutely to classify 
under other heads, and allow them to be taken over by other 
organizations. We can lend personal aid to them if we are 
interested, but we must not use parent-teacher associations for 


their promotion. 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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“THE TOILET” 
From a Painting by 
MARY CASSATT 
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A Wealth of Books for 


oung America 


A Helpful Guide to What Children Like 
to Read, and Why, by One Who Knows 


EFT! RIGHT! Left! Right! There 

L comes a soldier marching along 

the road—one, two, one, two. 

He has been to the wars and now he 

wants to go home. On his way he meets 
an old witch. 

Witch: “Good evening, soldier. 
What a fine sword you have and what 
a big knapsack. You are a proper sol- 
dier!”” 

Soldier: ““Thank you, old witch.” 

Witch: “Do you see that great tree? 
It’s quite hollow inside, and if you but 
climb to the top you will find a great 
hole through which you can let your- 
self down and get deep into the tree. 
I'll tie a rope around your waist, so 
that I can pull you up again when you 
call out to me.” 

Soldier: ““What am I to do down 
in the tree?” 

Witch: “Fetch me the tinder box. 
My old granny forgot it when last she 
was down.” 

(Celia Marzetelle, Rosie Selenski, 
Olga Olsen with bated breath and 
glowing cheeks watch the soldier’s 
every movement from the vantage 
point of a front row bench. ) 

The soldier climbs into the tree, lets 
himself slip down through the hole and 
stands for a moment in a great hall. 
Lamps are burning before three closed 
doors. ‘The witch safe above ground 
chuckles gleefully at her good fortune! 

The soldier opens the first door! 

(There is a creaking of chairs. Patty 
Adams and Mary Pavlicek, resplen- 
dent in Cinderella combs, crane their 
necks the better to see his progress. ) 

The hero steps back astounded. The 
open door reveals a chest and on it a 
dog with whirling eyes as big as tea- 
cups! The second door opens on a dog 
with eyes as big as saucers! The third 
discloses a dog whose eyes are the size 
of cartwheels! But not for a moment 
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By Detta McGrecor 
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Courtesy Junior Literary 
Guild-Viking Press 


Lucinda and Barnacle, one of 

Helen Sewell’s gay illustra- 

tions for “Bluebonnets for 
Lucinda” 


is our soldier faint-hearted. Before the 
end of the third act the tinder box has 
been recovered, the wicked witch out- 
witted, and the hero on his way to res- 
cue a princess from the dungeon in 
which she has been imprisoned for 
yearsand years. With the freeing of the 
princess a sigh of satisfaction sweeps 
through the audience. Justice has been 
meted out fairly. 

Amid a burst of applause the dogs 
take a curtain call. 

A gala performance is ended, and 
Hans Christian Andersen has again 
come into his own. 

Day after day, week after week, dur- 
ing the past winter our puppet troup- 
ers played to packed houses. Whether 
the stage was set up in a settlement dis- 
trict or in the auditorium of a well-to- 
do neighborhood, the charm of Ander- 
sen, Grimm, Perrault, the Arabian 
Nights, the epic tales of Norse and 
Greek heroes never failed to hold the 
audience spellbound. 

The marionette, or puppet, as a me- 
dium of presenting the tapestry of life 
with fidelity and imagination, has been 
a popular form of juvenile entertain- 
ment for centuries. 

I have, however, watched boys and 
girls held equally entranced when 
these same tales were rendered by a 


good story-teller, or lost to the world 
about them as they read the stories 
from a well-printed page. 


IKE THE sleeping beauty in the 
| wood, stories may be hedged 
about with moats and bristling thick- 
ets of commentary but the child, ad- 
venture bound, will pass straight 
through the hedges and awaken for 
his own delight the old charmed life. 
It is this characteristic of childhood 
that has preserved the travels of Gul- 
liver and Marco Polo, the adventures 
of Robin Hood, King Arthur, Roland 
and Oliver, Prescott’s The Conquest 
of Mexico, Moby Dick, and countless 
other tales for the present generation. 
These tales, as you well know, were 
originally conceived and written for 
the delectation of adult—not juvenile 
—audiences. 

Each generation makes its own con- 
tribution and succeeding generations 
of children winnow the wheat from 
the chaff and pass it on to the kindred 
in spirit. The joy of the present gen- 
eration of juvenile readers who really 
read is their independence of judg- 
ment. They know what they want in 
literary fare, and how they do devour 
and re-read their favorites! Whether 
they are hot off the press or written 
centuries ago makes little difference in 
the majority of cases—excepting in 
the matter of technical books, history, 
or fields of applied science. 

“Give me something about discov- 
eries. I’m going to dig for lost cities 
when I grow up.” 

The Aztec Treasure House, Dig- 
ging in Yucatan, and The Wonders 
of the Past, by John Hammerton, 
were submitted. A boy patron turned 
on them a suspicious and appraising 
eye. 

“T’ll take the whole works if they’re 
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as good as Ellsberg’s Thirty Fath- 
oms Deep. The last book you gave me, 
though, called Up the Mazaruni for 
Diamonds, by La Varre, was the 
bunk! I don’t think much of a Boy 
Scout that talks all through a book 
and takes pictures of himself, even if 
he does get to go on two expeditions. 
Davy Putnam and La Varre don’t go 
home again with me!” 

With what amazement and conflict- 
ing emotion would Homer and Daniel 
Defoe have observed two other chil- 
dren who selected The Odyssey and 
Robinson Crusoe for perusal during 
the past week. When I came on Hen- 
rietta—a straight-haired young person 
of thirteen—she was holding a copy 
of Robinson Crusoe in each hand scan- 
ning first one volume and then the 
other with a critical eye. 

“Which would you take? I’m hav- 
ing a permanent wave at four this af- 
ternoon,” she confidentially explained. 
“Tf I get a copy with good, clear print 
I can read whether or not the operator 
is wrapping my curls. Music and 
home lessons don’t leave me enough 
time to read week-ends. I’ve wanted 
to get around to Robinson Crusoe for 
ages. The boys say it’s swell. This is 
a good chance to find out. Do you 
think it’s as good as Amelia Earhart’s 
The Fun of It, or Masterman Ready? 
My sister thinks I’m goofy reading 
boys’ books. But I like them, especi- 
ally the big ones. The longer—the 
more adventures. The Three Mus- 
keteers was best of all; I wish mother 
would let me take fencing instead of 
music!” 

Radiating youthful enthusiasm and 
energy, she waved good-by and was off 
to her appointment. 

In Roger’s case it was a matter of 
re-reading The Odyssey. 

“You see,” he explained excitedly, 
“we've just had a litter of Scotties. 
They’re pure-breds and Daddy says I 
may keep one. Where a dog is a pure- 
bred, the name is very important. You 
send four names for the registration 
judge to choose from. The one he 
selects is written on the dog’s birth 
certificate and all his descendants 
know about it. I’d like to name my 
Scottie ‘Argus’ but Daddy doesn’t 
think the name fits. My Scottie recog- 
nizes and follows me everywhere. Do 
you think it would matter that Argus 
wasn’t a Scottie? Before deciding I 
want to read The Odyssey again.” 

With Homer’s epic tucked under 
his arm he went out whistling. Re- 
turning ten days later, he presented 
the dog for my inspection. 
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“Here’s Argus,” he said simply. 

The puppy blinked and wriggled 
but the evidence of mutual pride and 
affection on the face of both of them 
would have melted a heart of stone. 


~~ inclusion of literature, as liter- 
ature, not merely as reading on a 
par with history, geography, and 
mathematics, has been accepted in the 
educational program planned for ele- 
mentary and grammar school children 
for more than a quarter of a century. 
The inclusion of pure and applied 
science as an integral part of the grade 
school educational program has been 
until recently very much more of a 
hit or miss affair. Formerly there were 
many reasons presumably good and 
conclusive for not introducing science 
until the child reached high school. 
According to many educators, even as 
late as the 1880's, a child under thir- 
teen hadn’t mind enough to grasp 
even elementary science principles. It 
was all well and good to tell him 
stories of the behavior of beasts and 
birds in the form of moral tales, but 
that any accredited scientist would 
stoop to the publication of a science 
book written expressly for children, 
elementary in content yet scientifically 
sound, was unthinkable. With a few 
notable exceptions an American 
author before 1870 who wrote defi- 
nitely for the pleasure of children at 
all and signed his or her name to it 
was looked on as a “queer one.” 

The change in adult attitudes and 
the resultant shifting of emphasis in 
education and books for children is 
very well demonstrated in a 1932 pub- 
lication entitled The Child and the 
Universe, written by Bertha Stevens. 
The title is the result of nine years of 
personal observation and research in 
the teaching of science to children from 
preschool to junior high school age in 
a progressive school on the outskirts of 
Chicago. Miss Stevens has succeeded 





admirably in the presentation of her 
psychologically sound theory that scj- 
ence, literature, history, and art should 
be presented not as isolated but as inte- 
grated subjects in the primary and ele. 
mentary grades in order that they may 
serve as a medium for the proper orien- 
tation of the developing child in his 
relation to the wonders of the world 
about him. Written out of rich cyl- 
tural, scientific, and technical knowl- 
edge, The Child and the Universe, to- 
gether with the supplementary titles 
and source material suggested in each 
chapter, will serve as a priceless guide- 
post, mine of inspiration, and source of 
information for all those whose obliga- 
tion and privilege it is to formulate 
plans for the guidance of the science 
and reading interests of boys and girls 
of the twentieth century. 


pig on the steps of the Boston 
Public Library, where the treasures 
of the whole of human thought had 
been opened to her, Mary Antin once 
wrote: “This is my latest home, and it 
invites me to a glad new life. Endless 
ages have indeed throbbed through my 
blood, but a new rhythm now dances 
in my veins. My spirit is not tied to the 
monumental past, any more than my 
feet were bound to my grandfather’s 
house below the hill. The past was only 
my cradle, and now it cannot hold me, 
because | am grown too big; just as 





the little house in 
Polotzk, once my 
home, has now 
become a toy of 
memory, as I move about at 

















“Courier after courier 

brought the Emperor in- 

telligence of the Span- 
iards’ success” 


will in the wide spaces of 
this splendid palace, whose 
shadow covers acres. No! It 
is not I that belongs to the past, but 
the past that belongs to me. America 
is the youngest of the nations, and in- 
herits all that went before in history. 
And I am the youngest of America’s 
children, and into my hands is given 
all her priceless heritage. . . . 

“To be alive in America, I found 
out long ago, is to ride on the central 
current of the river of modern life; 
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and to have a conscious purpose is to 
hold the rudder that steers the ship of 
fate. . . Everything that was ever to 
happen to me in the future had its 
erm or impulse in the conditions of 
my childhood on Dover Street ... My 
days in the slums were pregnant with 
possibilities ;itonly needed the ripeness 
of events to make them fruit forth in 
realities. Steadily as I worked to win 
America, America advanced to lie at 
my feet. I was an heir, on Dover Street, 
awaiting maturity.” 

If in the light of 
events during the 
past four years Mary 
Antin seems to many 
to have had too great 
a faith in America’s 
future, we can safely 
afirm that we know 
not yet what faith 
may attain to. Im- 


Now that excellent tools are so gen- 
erally available for the guidance of 
parents and directors of children’s 
reading, it would seem as though chil- 
dren need no longer be handicapped 
with the annual deluge of mediocre 
titles which all too frequently results 
from thoughtless last-minute book buy- 
ing during the holiday season. Faith 
will accomplish wonders, but “you 
can’t hurry miracles even on Christ- 
mas Eve,” as Tilda Jane discovered 
























An illustration by Keith 

Henderson for “The Con- 

quest of Mexico,” by Wil- 
liam H. Prescott 


agination — integrated vision, desire, 
courage, and conviction—is needed to- 
day in greater abundance in Ameri- 
cans than ever before. 

The education we desire for our 
children is still dependent on our ideals 
of human character and our hope as 
to the part they are to play in the 
future. 


ia of children’s reading are 
attempting increasingly to foster 
discriminating independence of judg- 
ment, taste, and intelligence in their 
boy and girl patrons. Browsing in a 
well-stocked, carefully-selected library 
diversifies interest and helps to develop 
discrimination to a degree that is im- 
measurable in value. 

For the assistance of children new 
to the joys of browsing, printed lists, 
bulletins, clipped reviews pasted in the 
front of new and old titles, and small, 
carefully selected exhibits help to ori- 
ent the shy or reticent reader as well 
as those of wider experience. 

These aids also serve both parents 
and children in the selection of books 
of first water for the child’s own per- 
sonal bookshelves. 
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on the day before Christmas when she 
took Grandpa Schulz’s little carved 
bird to listen to Miss Pollock’s canary 
in the hope of teaching it to sing as a 
holiday surprise. 

The past five years of the depression 
have been surprisingly rich in new 
books of merit along with new editions 
of old favorites with clear type and 
good illustrations. 

The appended bibliography includes 
a selection of fifty titles indicative of 
new trends in children’s reading in- 
terests as represented in the publishers’ 
output from January 1, 1933, to date, 
together with guidebooks for the selec- 
tion of the tried and true favorites of 
many generations of children. 





Books for Youth 


A List, compiled by Della McGregor, 

of Fifty Titles Reflecting Children’s 

Interests and Trends in the Publish- 

ers Output, January 1, 1933-Septem- 
ber 15, 1934. 


Aesop. Fables, edited and illustrated 
by Boris Artzybasheff. New 
York: Viking. $2. 

Averill, Esther. Powder. New York: 
Harrison Smith. $2. 

Colorful, decorative pictures illus- 
trating a story of a white colt, an 
ill-natured duchess, and a circus. 


Bechdolt, Jack. The Modern Handy 


Courtesy Junior Literary Guild 


Book for Boys. New York: 
Greenberg. $1.50. 
A gold mine of varied information, 
well presented. 

Berry, Erick. The Winged Girl of 
Knossos. New York: Appleton- 
Century. $2. 

An interesting story of Crete at the 
time of Ariadne and Theseus. 

Brink, Carol. Anything Can Happen 
on the River. New York: Mac- 
millan. $1.75. 

Delivering a motor 
boat to a new French 
owner on the River 
Seine, and a search 
for a long lost barge, 
provides unexpected 
thrills and excitement 
for Jacques, a verita- 
ble mosquito of a boy 
and his friend Lulu 
of elephantine di- 
mensions. 

Brock, Emma. Little 
Fat Gretchen. 
New York: Knopf. 
$1.75. 

The trials of little fat 
Gretchen in search of 
a kidnaped music box. 

Butler, Ellis Parker. The Young 
Stamp Collector's Own Book. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs- Merrill. 
$2.75. 

The boy with a desire to collect 
stamps, but having no idea how to 
go about it, and starting with noth- 
ing, needs only this book to tell him 
exactly what to do and how to do it. 


Credle, Ellis. Down Down the Moun- 
tain. New York: Nelson. $2. 

A lilting tale with the rhythm and 
swing of an old Kentucky ballad 
which relates how small Hetty and 
Hank raised a mess of turnips and 
bought themselves a beautiful pair 
of new creaky squeaky shoes. 


Curry, Manfred. Beauty of Flight, 
with a foreword by Admiral 
Byrd, illustrated with 94 full- 
page photographs. New York: 
John Day. $5. 

A book of distinction. Equally pop- 
ular with aviation and amateur pho- 
tography fans and art students and 
book lovers. 


Dalgliesh, Alice. America Travels. 
New York: Macmillan. $2. 
Eight stories of journeys by stage 
coach, sailing vessel, canal boat, cov- 
ered wagon, and plane, plusa chron- 
icle of travel in America during the 
past 100 years. 


(Continued on page 38) 








These Pictures Appear in Teaching Films. 
Below: Getting Water from a Barrel 
Cactus 











Left: Energy from Sunlight Starts a Fire. 
Below: Floating Coconuts to Market in 
the Philippines 


Photographs courtesy Eastman Kodak Company 





orse and Buggy Education 


By B. H. Darrow 


T A RECENT convention of parent- 
teacher leaders in Des Moines, 
lowa, I challenged that either 

“the big shots in education find some 

way of keeping the schools up with the 

times or that the parents take them to 
the woodshed for a sound spanking.” 

And the hundreds of delegates repre- 

senting every state in the nation and 

a membership of approximately one 

and a half million fathers, mothers, 

ind teachers apparently agreed most 
heartily. 

As a representative of the parents I 
made special reference to the frightful 
waste which is caused by the school’s 
almost complete dependence on books 
in the teaching of geography, history, 
and other subjects. Many a night as 
| go home I think of the fact that 
my children in the grades have that 
day spent forty-five minutes in learn- 
ing geography which they might have 
learned much better in fifteen min- 
utes by the use of the proper motion 
pictures. 
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A Father Resents Mud-Road Methods 


This means that thirty minutes of 
my child’s life are thrown away on 
this one subject, thirty minutes of the 
teacher’s time, and a proportion of the 
coal pile, janitor service, and so forth. 
This represents a 66 per cent loss—an 
enormous waste in public funds, as 
well as a waste in the time of pupil and 
teacher. 

I have again and again heard people 
saying as they left a theater, ““Well, I 
learned more about Switzerland (or 
Argentina or Siam) in that four min- 
utes than I had ever learned in all my 
life before.” 

Let us translate the waste of money 
into actual figures. Considering all of 
the subjects which are presented dur- 
ing the school life, the need for motion 
pictures varies considerably. From un- 
usual effectiveness in the case of geog- 
raphy, history, and science, it decreases 
to a much smaller value in some other 
subjects. However, it is well within 
the truth to figure that motion pictures 
are worth 10 per cent of the total. In 
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Which Waste $250,000,000 Annually 





other words, we could do as much with 
90 cents by using movies as we are 
now doing with a dollar and depend- 
ing on old tools. Or, to put it another 
way, since our aim should be more 
effective education, we could be get- 
ting $1.11 worth of results with every 
dollar we spend. 

We have been spending on educa- 
tion at the rate of about $2,500,000,- 
000 per year in the United States. To 
waste 10 per cent through failing to 
use modern tools is to waste $250,- 
000,000 annually. It should be just as 
apparent that this waste is taking place 
as it is that the mud road is the most 
costly road we have. In transportation 
the cost of moving one ton one mile is 
what counts. Likewise, we are not sen- 
sible in the field of education if we 
consider only how much we are spend- 
ing —the smaller sum may provide 
only the costly mud road. We must 
consider how much education we are 
buying per dollar. 
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There have been only two feasible 
solutions of the problem of making 
motion pictures serve the classroom. 

The first is that the United States 
government, through Congress, shall 
provide an adequate sum for this pur- 
pose. As federal appropriations are 
figured, it would not be a large sum. 
Ten per cent of the quarter billion we 
are throwing away annually—that is, 
$25,000,000—would rapidly build up 
and distribute an adequate library of 
films. Had this been done during the 
years in which amusement pictures 
have taken such a hold on the people, 
we would by this time have a library 
so large and so complete that the cost 
per reel would be much lower than 
any prices we have yet heard quoted. 
This plan would make the use of mo- 
tion pictures as general as the use of 
textbooks. This was not done; it still 
can be done; and most decidedly it 
should be done. 

The second plan, feasible though 
much more difficult of promotion, 
would have been for educators collec- 
tively and in great numbers to have 
given enthusiastic help to the simul- 
taneous distribution and use of film 
libraries being made by private capi- 
tal. Through the years thousands of 


leading educators have become inter- 
ested but not enough of them have 
been sufficiently interested at one time. 
A still smaller proportion of them 
have acted at the same time in using 
films, and therefore the history of pri- 
vate producing concerns has been a 
long line of bankruptcy and failure. 


P ERHAPS no one should be too heav- 
ily censored for this failure unless 
it is the “housetop” leaders in educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, the parents are be- 
ginning to feel that the leaders in ed- 
ucation should have brought about 
either the federal support or such a 
united action of educators as to bring 
teaching movies quickly into universal 
use. The American school would not 
then have become a sad example of 
lagging behind progress in industry, 
business, and the amusement world. 
Nor would we be allowing several for- 
eign nations to outstrip us in the use 
of film for teaching purposes, as they 
are. 

Many other representatives of the 
parents at Des Moines voiced the 
thought that they could not see why 
the distribution of teaching films should 
not be on the complete and thorough 


basis on which textbooks are distrib- 
uted. Were this done a complete sup- 
ply of films could be made available at 
only a fraction of the cost per reel of 
the partial supply now available. And 
this supply and distribution provides 
but a 1 per cent coverage in visual edu- 
cation in the country as a whole. 

The problem is still before us. Either 
of the two solutions is still possible. 
What logical objection could be made 
to national funds being appropriated 
by Congress to make and distribute 
films for use in all the states? The fed- 
eral government could produce and 
distribute them to the states at cost, 
and the cost would be so low that, 
with the proper enthusiasm for the ven- 
ture, they would come quickly into 
universal use. It would require but 
one-tenth ofthe money that is wasted, 
or $25,000,000 a year, to develop an 
adequate library during the next ten 
years. Were the entire amount of the 
waste put into the venture America 
would be out of the “backward woods” 
in five years or less. 

Will education do this under the 
lead of dynamic educators or will it 
continue to drive its horse and buggy 
along highways filled with more mod- 
ern vehicles? 
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Is Your Child 
Hard of rearing? 


By Ena G. Macnutt 


GENERATION ago little thought 

was given to the hearing of 

school children. Unless hearing 
impairment was decidedly marked it 
passed unnoticed and the child was 
regarded as lazy, stupid, or indifferent 
and left to struggle along as best he 
could, a failure through no fault of 
his own. 

Such a case was Alice only a few 
years ago. She was a backward student 
in a large school. She repeated all the 
lower grades and was finally placed 
in a class for those of low mentality. 
‘The teacher of this smaller group soon 
noticed that there was a difference be- 
tween Alice and the other pupils and 
suspected that it was her hearing and 
not her mentality that had held her 
back. Some time later the 4-A audio- 
meter was demonstrated at the school 

















© Western Electric Company 
The 4-A audiometer is recognized as the best means 
of group testing available at the present time 
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This Article Tells Why It Is a Good Idea 
to Check Up on a Child’s Hearing Before 
Laying His Faults to ‘“Dumbness,” Laziness, 


or Contrariness 


and the teacher’s suspicions were veri- 
fied. Lessons in lip reading were be- 
gun. Imagine Alice’s joy to find that 
after years of failure she at last could 
excel, for she was by far the best lip 
reader in the group. Unfortunately 
she had then passed the age limit for 
compulsory education and because of 
illness in the family she was obliged to 
leave school just as hope was dawning 
for her. How different her whole life 
might have been if her hearing impair- 
ment had been discovered when she 
entered school! 

Since normal hearing is so import- 
ant for every school child, and it is 
recognized that ear trouble is curable 
only in its early stages, hearing tests 
for the preschool child become of the 














highest importance. It is the belief of 
many otologists that the adequate ex- 
amination of the little children would 
do more for the prevention of deafness 
than the examination of those who are 
older. Many obstacles arise, however, 
in the testing of the very little ones, 
for the younger the child, the more 
difficult it is to get an accurate test. 
Though it is not possible to determine 
accurately the exact degree of hearing 
loss in the preschool child, it is possi- 
ble to detect a hearing impairment 
sufficient to affect a child’s progress 
in school. 

Unless hearing tests are given to 
the preschool child by the state, city, 
parent-teacher association, or some 
other organization, he is largely de- 

pendent upon the 
intelligence of his 
parents for the 
discovery of de- 
fective hearing. 
The child should 
be constantly 
watched from 
babyhood for 
any deviation 
from normal in 
his response to 
sounds. Do not 
credit to lack of 
attention what 
may be a hear- 
ing impairment. 
John’s mother in- 
sisted for three 
years that John 
could “hear if he 
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wanted to” and refused to have his 
ears examined. Finally persuasion over- 
came objections. John was examined 
at an ear clinic and found to have a 
hearing loss of more than 25 per cent 
in both ears. Because of the delay, it is 
doubtful whether anything can be done 
for him. 

For the very young child some form 
of noise instrument may be used, such 
as squeaking and whistling toys. The 
instrument should be hidden from the 
child’s view and used on both sides of 
his head to determine whether there 
may be trouble in one ear or in both 
ears. The child’s reaction, such as 
turning his eyes or head in the direc- 
tion of the sound, usually indicates 
whether he has heard. The instrument 
may be gradually moved away from 
the child’s head, comparing the dis- 
tance at which the sound is 
not noticed with the distance 
the same sound is heard by a 
person of normal hearing, but 
remembering that the little 
child would not be apt to re- 
spond to a faint stimulus. 

When the child is old 
enough to play with his toys, 
noise instruments may be used 
when he is absorbed in his 
play and his reaction ob- 
served. This test can be used 
to advantage ina small group. 
The child with normal hear- 
ing will instinctively turn to 
discover the source of the 
sound, while the child with 
defective hearing pays no at- 
tention unless he notices the 
movement of others. The toys 
used should be of varying de- 
grees of loudness. The snap- 
ping of the nail of the forefin- 
ger against that of the thumb 
can also be used in this way and, when 
available, the 2-A or 3-A buzzer types 
of audiometers will be helpful. 

With the child of three years or 
over the 4-A audiometer may be used 
successfully in most cases by having 
the child repeat the numbers heard to 
the operator, who records them on the 
test sheet. This test appeals to the child 
when the head-set is called a telephone 
and a game built up around it. A child 
passing this test is known to have nor- 
mal hearing, but one who fails is not 
necessarily hard of hearing, for in this, 
as in all tests with very young chil- 
dren, the difficulty of sustained atten- 
tion enters in. However, a child who 
repeatedly fails on this test should have 
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an otological examination to eliminate 
any shadow of a doubt. 

Mary was a bright little first grade 
girl, but shy in the presence of the 
strange person giving the hearing tests. 
She repeated none of the numbers, 
though her interested expression told 
us she was hearing. An older sister was 
called into the room to write the num- 
bers and the tester, after starting the 
audiometer, left the room. Mary re- 
peated all the numbers to the sister and 
we knew that her hearing was normal. 

On the other hand, Sam, who had 
spent two years in the kindergarten 
without making any noticeable prog- 
ress, patiently submitted to any form 
of hearing test that we wished to try, 
but showed no interest and gave no re- 
sponse. Examination at an ear clinic 
showed that he had a serious hearing 


loss. 





The 3-A buzzer type of audiometer is effective in testing 


preschool children 


W HATEVER form of test is used, 
the following are facts that 
should always be considered in testing 
young children: 


|. Children must be tested individu- 
ally. 

2. The tests should be given by one 
who readily gains the confidence of 
the child and is experienced in this 
work. 


Ww 


. The test must be interesting and 
make a genuine appeal to the child. 

4. Sustained attention is impossible 
for young children. Therefore, the 
tests must be both brief and simple, 
with nothing to distract the atten- 
tion. 

. The child must understand what 


Al 


the test is to be and what is expected 
of him when the audiometers are 
used. (This is not true of the noise 
instruments. ) 

6. There must be certainty that the 
child is hearing and not responding 
to suggestion. 

7. The tests must be conducted in ab- 
solute quiet. 


An experienced otologist is doubt- 
less the one most capable of making an 
accurate test of the very young child’s 
hearing. In all cases where there is the 
slightest doubt of the hearing being 
normal there should be a careful ex- 
amination by an ear specialist, if we 
expect to prevent deafness. This, to- 
gether with a knowledge of the child’s 
history, will go far toward establishing 
the degree of hearing loss, as well as 
determining the remedy. 


ft THE request of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard of 
Hearing for an instrument for 
group testing of school chil- 
dren, the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories developed the 
4-A audiometer. This audi- 
ometer is recognized as the 
best means of group testing 
available at the present time. 
It operates like a phonograph. 
Five trays, each containing 
eight telephone head sets, are 
connected with the instru- 
ment, thus permitting forty 
pupils to be tested at one time. 
The records used with the 4-A 
audiometer are made espe- 
cially for this instrument. 
Four series of numbers are 
repeated, the first two by a 
woman’s voice, the last two 
by a man’s voice. The inten- 
sity of sound decreases to a minimum 
in each series. John, listening through 
his head set, writes the numbers that 
he hears on a spaced paper especially 
designed for the test. Each of John’s 
ears is tested separately. The numbers 
that he is able to record correctly de- 
termine the hearing acuity. 

The 4-A audiometer can be used for 
all pupils above the third grade. If for- 
mal number work is begun in the first 
grade, the third grade can take this 
test satisfactorily; good results have 
been obtained in testing even the sec- 
ond grade pupils in the latter part of 
the school year. For these lower grades, 
some practice in writing numbers from 
dictation should be given before the 
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test. The test should also be carefully 
explained before the pupils go to the 
testing room, that they may know just 
what is expected of them. Such expla- 
nation gives better results with the 
older pupils as well. 


HE 4-A audiometer is now used in 

many cities and towns throughout 
the country in place of the whispered 
speech tests formerly used. It elimi- 
nates at once the greater portion of the 
pupils who have normal hearing, leav- 
ing a small group for further study. A 
retest eliminates the majority of those 
who failed through nervousness and 
inability to adjust readily to a new 
situation, and leaves a still smaller 
group. A third test, given a few weeks 
later, will reduce the number still 
further, as any colds which caused tem- 
porary difficulties will have had time 
to subside. Experience has shown that 
it is wise to keep on file the names of 
those failing because of temporary dif- 
ficulties and to give them more than 
the annual tests. A child who is sub- 
ject to frequent colds that affect the 
hearing is as much in need of the advice 
of an ear specialist as those with con- 
tinued hearing impairment. Lip read- 
ing is often essential for these pupils, 
also. 

If the 4-A audiometer tests are to 
be reliable, they must be given in a 
quiet room and by an experienced op- 
erator who is willing to take time for 
all the necessary precautions. If these 
precautions are not taken, we shall 
have pupils who have normal hearing 
listed as defective and the percentage 
of children accredited as hard of hear- 
ing will be greatly increased. 

An unusually long list of pupils 
who had failed on the 4-A audiometer 
tests was sent in from one school 
building. The pupils were asked to 
note on their papers what, if anything, 
had prevented their hearing during 
the test. 

Tom wrote, “The teacher in the 
next room talks too loud.” 

Sally said, “A truck was always go- 
ing by.” 

Mary gave, “The class downstairs 
was singing.” 

Henry’s trouble was, “Somebody 
was talking in the hall.” 

Had the tester taken the proper 
precautions, all of these disturbances 
might have been prevented except the 
noise of the truck. The choice of a 
room on the more quiet side of the 
building would have helped even in 
that case. 
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The percentage of hard of hearing 
children found usually varies with the 
living conditions in the districts. In 
the better residential sections, where 
a doctor is called at the first signs of 
illness, and means permit of preventive 
treatment, we find as low as seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent of the pupils hav- 
ing ear trouble; while in a crowded 
tenement district the percentage may 
run as high as 8 or 10. A comparison 
of the number of pupils found defec- 
tive by the whispered speech tests with 
the number found defective by the 
4-A audiometer test shows the ade- 
quacy of this instrument. In one large 








DISCOVERY 
By JoHN Martin 


Come, let us doff the garments 
Of years that halt and bind. 
Let’s turn away from custom 
And leave all time behind. 

Let us abandon habits 

Of thought that have no part 
In all the brave adventures 


Of childhood’s fearless heart. 


Our journey will be thrilling; 

We'll travel gladly far 

With hearts that seek life’s meaning 
Where startling wonders are. 

To undiscovered places 

Where radiant fancies glow; 

Into life’s true beginning 

Our wings of thought shall go. 


Our feet shall tread the by-ways 
Of unspoiled joy and things; 
We'll drink the sparkling waters 
Of youth’s eternal springs. 

But let us see the planning 

Of God’s intended part 

When shaping His own Kingdom 
In childhood’s golden heart. 





school of several thousand pupils fif- 
teen cases of defective hearing were 
found by the whispered speech test 
and 150 with the 4-A audiometer test. 


U 1s a fact that ear trouble is usually 
curable only in its early stages. 
Therefore it is essential that the causes 
of hearing defects be discovered as 
soon as possible and that corrective 
treatment be given. Such a case was 
Peggy’s. Her parents had received no- 
tices of her hearing loss for several 
years, but had done nothing about the 
matter. A conference with the mother 
revealed that she hadn’t realized that 





there was any danger of her daugh. 
ter’s hearing becoming seriously jm. 
paired. She took her to an ear special. 
ist at once and was told that if she haq 
allowed another year to elapse noth. 
ing could have been done to save he; 
child’s hearing. Months of treatmen; 
restored her hearing, but a carefyj 
watch is kept for any deviation from 
normal. 

Testing and treatment can be ob. 
tained in the cities much more readily 
than in the rural districts, but the 
problem of the rural districts is not 
insurmountable. In many sections, two 
or more towns combine in the employ- 
ment of a supervisor of music, draw. 
ing, or physical education. The same 
plan can be used effectively in the 
purchase and operation of an audio- 
meter and in conducting an ear clinic. 

A number of clubs for the adult 
hard of hearing own audiometers 
which they lend to the cities and towns 
for a nominal fee. This activity on the 
part of the clubs is most commendable 
and has been an important factor in 
promoting the work for the hard of 
hearing children. Now that it has 
been proved that there are hard of 
hearing children in sufficient numbers 
to be recognized in the general health 
work for children, it would seem to be 
the duty of the states to take over 
the responsibility for their detection, 
especially in the smaller communities 
and rural districts. New Hampshire 
and Connecticut are two states that 
have assumed this responsibility and 
are meeting it successfully. Parent- 
teacher groups may help by bring- 
ing the needs of the hard of hearing 
child to the attention of their state 
authorities. 

The state of Pennsylvania operates 
what is known as a Health Car, which 
serves the rural communities with 
medical examinations for preschool 
children, a project worthy of adoption 
by other states. The addition of a 
3-A or a 4-A audiometer to the equip- 
ment of such a car would make it 
possible to give adequate hearing tests 
to the children of these communities. 

The children in some rural districts 
are taken by bus to dental clinics in 
near-by cities. The same plan could 
be adopted for taking those with de- 
fective hearing to ear clinics. What 
is needed is interest and enthusiasm 
among parents, teachers, and educa- 
tors everywhere to bring the needs of 
the hard of hearing children before the 
public and to secure funds to help their 
cause. 
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LESSONS IN TABLE MANNERS 








Some Helps for the Mother 
Who Is Trying to Teach 
Her Child to Feed Himself 





By Marion R. FARREN 


IT up straight, Bobby! Take your 
fingers out of your mouth! Don’t 
kick your slippers off! Hold your 

fork in your right hand—no, your 
right hand! Hurry! Don’t be such a 
dawdler! Please, Bobby, that’s a clean 
tablecloth! Keep your mouth closed 
while you’re chewing your food; it 
isn’t nice to make such a noise. Oh, 
Bobby, won’t you ever learn not to 
eat and drink at the same time? I 
won’t tell you again to put your feet 
down!” 

It sounds very much like a barrage 
of menacing commands which might 
be issued by some government war 
department, doesn’t it? But really, it’s 
only the cross-section of just one min- 
ute of a three-year-old’s mealtime. 
Even to the casual observer he seems 
small for his age, undernourished, and 
definitely unhappy. 

“Eat your dinner or go directly to 
bed!” Another command in sharp, 
staccato notes. , 

The diner made a leap for his glass 
of milk but missed. And if facial ex- 
pressions are dependable indications of 
feelings (and they are, sometimes), 
those in the immediate vicinity didn’t 
appreciate his acrobatic maneuvers. 

It was a tired, discouraged mother 
who finally returned to the dinner 
table. “Will some one please tell 
me what I’m going to do with that 
child?” she almost sobbed. ‘He has me 
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“At fifteen months he manages his spoon by means of the palm or baby grip” 


worn out. Every mealtime it’s the 
same old story. I’ve tried everything, 
but he simply will not learn.” 

That’s the question many mothers 
in similar circumstances are asking: 
‘What shall I do?” And we answer 
with that time-tried formula, “Be rea- 
sonable.” To which the indignant par- 
ent replies, “Indeed! As if there were 
not a limit to patience! It’s easy for 
you to say, but if you had to live with 
Bobby’s awkwardness a 

But we do—or some just like Bob- 
by’s. Many a youngster goes to bed 
broken-hearted and hungry, and many 
a mother is unnecessarily made a 
“nervous wreck” because she does not 
appreciate the fact that children are 
not little adults and cannot live by 
adult standards. Of course, we want 
manners. Even the most broad-minded 





will find little excuse for the exceed- 
ingly ill-mannered child who shouts, 
kicks his feet, waves his fork to attract 
attention, bangs it on the tablecloth, 
or worse yet, lays it on his neighbor’s 
plate. 

Eating is an art, the foundation of 
which must be laid early to be lasting. 
As in other forms of education, the 
results should be accomplished so clev- 
erly and so subtly that the right thing 
seems always the natural thing to do. 
We must project ourselves into the 
children’s world where everything is 
simple and easy to do, and we must be 
ready to make our desires conform to 
the standards we find there. 

The proud father who boasts of his 
skill to his apparently clumsy three- 
year-old son, and the mother who re- 
fuses to take five-year-old Judy to 
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Aunt Ellen’s for lunch because she’s 
sure to spill something and cause a 
general upheaval, should take time off 
to study the rate at which the muscu- 
lar coordination which makes table 
manners possible develops. 

At three months, a baby can ma- 
nipulate a rattle; at five months, he is 
able to pick up small objects on con- 
tact; at nine months, he combines his 
spoon and cup in play; and at twelve 
months, he is able (with a little 
guidance) to get his cup to his mouth 
and back again to his tray. At fif- 
teen months, he manages his spoon by 
means of the palm or baby grip. At 
two years, he forsakes this for the 
more grown-up way of holding it be- 
tween thumb and finger. As soon as he 
can manage his spoon, he transfers his 
skill to the small baby fork and then 
to the knife. By the third year, it’s 
perfectly simple to eat spinach or to- 
matoes without festooning the cheeks. 
But it’s a far different problem to get 
the baby’s scantily trained muscles to 
perform dexterously enough to avoid 
spills when he is required to take a 
fork in one hand and a knife in the 
other and surely and gracefully cut a 
slippery piece of liver on a perfectly 
flat plate and then get it into his 
mouth. The effort is exhausting and 
beyond his trained capacity, and the 
mother who insists upon this proce- 
dure must stifle her disappointment 
and anger when her young son ends 
with his dinner in his lap and tears in 
his eyes. 

Often it’s the fear of the conse- 
quences that leads to disaster. Any 
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“Eating is an art, the foundation of which must be laid early to be lasting.” 


emotional disturbance, particularly 
fear or anger, hampers the flow of the 
digestive juices and lessens the degree 
of assimilation. There are few adults 
who can truthfully boast of enjoying 
a square meal after witnessing a bank 
robbery; and who ever heard of a 
hungry mourner ? But to associate sim- 
ilar reactions with the emotional be- 
havior of children is to most adults 
impossible because children’s troubles 
seem so superficial. If they do, it is 
only because adults insist upon judg- 
ing children according to adult stand- 
ards. To children, the present is every- 
thing. Life is judged according to 
their present experiences, and if we 
adults had to react to each emotional 
stimulation as intensely as children 
react to their seemingly trivial experi- 
ences, most of us would be “unbal- 
anced” in a few weeks. With this 
thought in mind, it will not be hard 
to see that the parent who prompts 
every action of the youthful diner, or 
monopolizes the mealtime conversa- 
tion with endless do’s and dont’s, is 
laying the foundation for emotional 
instability and poor health. 


W'® MUST begin to teach table 

etiquette as soon as the baby is 
able to hold his cup and we must en- 
courage him to drink from it by serv- 
ing only a small amount of liquid at 
a time. When he has passed his second 
birthday, the high chair should be re- 
tired to the attic to await his successor, 
and a small table and chair should be 
substituted for it. This done, the seeds 


of good posture and happy disposition 
are planted and the child has no temp. 
tation to slouch or double his feet 
under in any of the tricky ways known 
to the very young; incidentally, he 
keeps his slippers on. 

Many parents who are otherwise 
thoughtful fail to appreciate the dis- 
comfort endured by members of the 
younger set who are required to eat 
at the family table before they’re equal 
to it. For a practical demonstration of 
how it feels, put your own dinner 
plate on the refrigerator and then sit 
on the piano stool. If you are not quite 
high enough, prop yourself up with a 
pillow or two. Now try to be grace- 
ful—and all the other things you re- 
quire of Jimmie or Ann. This simple 
experiment will either send Father fly- 
ing to the workshop or Mother to the 
department store in search of suitable 
equipment. 

Sturdy dishes that are as nearly 
unbreakable as one can find on the 
market are best for small children. 
They take the worry out of spills, are 
inexpensive, and are available in many 
attractive colors. Table linen for the 
younger set means a clean tablecloth 
and napkin every day, and for the two- 
year-old and those younger and very 
inexperienced, a bib. 

Children are born imitators. The 
things they see done for them and 
around them are the things they long 
to try. Soon they will want to set the 
table and help carry the dishes out 
after the meal is over, but a word of 
warning should be given to those who 
are still unsteady on their feet. One 
dish at a time is all that even the most 
skilful child can manage safely, and 
it is always advisable for him to be 
well away from the entangling legs of 
tables and chairs before starting the 
journey to the kitchen. Those who do 
not observe this rule almost always 
find themselves flat on the floor with 
the prized dish adhering to their 
middles. 

It is permissible for the two- or 
three-year-old to use a toast stick to 
help him get his food on his fork. 
These very immature diners may also 
use both hands to lift the cup or glass, 
but both of these habits are discarded 
by the most proficient four-year-olds. 
These practiced persons also lay their 
napkins in their laps. 

The spoon or fork is always pointed 
toward the mouth and when not in 
use is returned to the plate. 

The desire to recite imaginary ad- 
ventures or repeat nursery stories if 
one is a little disappointed in the flavor 
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of the carrots can he tactfully deferred 
if the mother gently remarks, “This is 
the time to eat, Son. I’ll listen to the 
story after you have finished.” Failure 
to accept this gentle hint necessitates 
Mother’s withdrawal from the dining 
room. 

Choking or gurgling is undesirable 
even in the youngest, and makes it 
imperative for the parent to-drop a 
word now and then to “eat first” and 
then “drink” or “talk,” as the case 
may be ; but it should be borne in mind 
that mid-meal dissertations are not 
usually received with joy even by 
adults. This advice applies also to 
the treatment of accidents. They will 
happen—even to the most dexterous. 
They call for action and diplomacy, 
but never scolding. 

Dawdling, even among wee tots, is 


never to be encouraged. Meals are 
served regularly and a half hour is the 
time limit for eating. Food that has 
not been eaten within this time is 
quietly removed and there is nothing 
more for the dawdler to eat until the 
next meal. Two or three short rations 
are usually sufficient to motivate even 
the slowest. Dessert never appears a 
minute too soon, lest overenthusiasm 
for it should cause the diner to forget 
his vegetables. 

It is a good plan for the mother to 
be in the room during the meal so that 
she can help in case difficulties arise. 
She can arrange to be there without 
undue strain if the children all eat 
together and if their mealtime hours 
are at least three-quarters of an hour 
ahead of the family hours. 


QO’ couRSE, the length of time that 

one must spend at the nursery 
table depends upon the length of time 
it takes the individual child to become 
proficient in managing his food and 
the necessary table equipment. Gener- 
ally, this is not much before the eighth 
vear, which allows sufficient time for 
good food habits to become thoroughly 
ingrained and prevents disastrous 
results when Junior discovers that 
Uncle Bill ‘‘never” eats fish and that 
Grandma “can’t” eat grapefruit. Hav- 
ing developed a liking for these foods 
himself, he’s more than likely, when 
he goes to the family table, to think 
such idiosyncrasies “funny” rather 
than to accept them as customs to 
be adopted. 


Wise are the parents who master 


(Continued on page 35) 
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What Children Do 
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“You don’t ever stay home, Mabel! You never bring your 
friends here either. Don’t you like your home?” 












































Drawings by Iris Beatty Johnson 


“Jean, how about asking the gang in for a waffle supper 
Sunday night? I'd like to meet your friends” 


JEAN IS MORE APT TO BRING HER FRIENDS HOME 


Because 


Her mother has suggested something definite for them to do, while Mabel 
may continue going out for her good times because “there is nothing to do 


at home.” 


After Jean’s friends have enjoyed the first evening, they may 


be more ready to accept her next invitation. Perhaps sometime she will 


suggest that they go home with her after the show and make cinnamon toast 
and coffee instead of eating down town. Or, they may drop in to talk over 
some plans for a party, to listen to a game being broadcast, or for any of the 
dozen activities which young people enjoy together. 
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The Parent, the School Child 


How Can You Dress Your School Boy 
and Girl Modishly and Yet Sensitbly? 
This Article Points the Way to the Answer 


S SOON as a child goes to school 
he is influenced in his attitude 
toward his own clothing. He may 

have accepted as a matter of course the 
type of garments which his mother se- 
lected for him, but as soon as he observes 
what the other boys are wearing, he 
inevitably wants to be dressed similar 
to them. This desire on the part of 
children often causes the first signs of 
friction between them and their par- 
ents. To decide the issue with mutual 
satisfaction requires a knowledge of 
what the other children are wearing, 
together with tact, cooperation, and 
resourcefulness on the part of all the 
mothers in the community. 


Childhood 


A LITTLE boy of six, in the first grade 
4 of school, had several opinions 
about a winter play suit his mother 
proposed buying for him. The one- 
piece snow suit which he had outgrown 
was referred to by him as being “sissy.” 
The amount of snow in this child’s en- 
vironment and his outdoor activities 
demanded a warm and protective type 
of garment. Finally, after many in- 





By Rutu J. Scorr 


quiries and much hunting, the mother 
found a suit which not only satisfied 
her but also pleased her young son. 
Evidently some one who understood 
small boys had designed an outdoor 
play suit, the top of which closed on 
the side in military fashion and the 
legs of which resembled those of riding 
breeches. Little girls are not so likely 
to be disturbed over their winter play 
suits, because theirs look like Sister’s 
ski suit. 

In some localities when boys finally 
outgrow their snow suits they yearn 
for “high-cuts” and sheep-lined leather 
jackets. These “high-cuts,” or high- 
topped shoes, are useful in keeping the 
boy’s feet warm and dry when heis out 
of doors, but for indoor wear they are 
too warm and heavy. This is especially 
true when heavy woolen socks are worn 


Drawings by 
Wynna Wright 











with the shoes. Much uneasiness and 
shuffling of feet in a schoolroom js 
probably due to uncomfortably shod 
feet. The cooperation of teachers, par- 
ents, and boys will result in mutual 
benefit if easily donned, cooler foot- 
wear can be provided for indoors, both 
at school and at home. 

If aneight-to twelve-year-old boy is 
to have a sheep-lined leather jacket, it 
will be to his advantage if an interested 
and informed adult accompanies him 
when the purchase is made. Often such 
a coat is so heavy that a boy cannot 
wear it for any length of time without 
a feeling of fatigue. Outdoor play is 
curtailed, and permanent posture de- 
fects may result because of the exces- 
sive weight of the coat. Waterproofed, 
woolen mackinaw material is much 
more flexible and lighter in weight, 
two qualities which contribute to sat- 
isfactory results in outdoor sports. 
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and Clothing Problems 


This. Is the Third Article in the Parent Education 


Study 


Early Adolescence 
ees the junior high school pe- 


riod boys begin to take an inter- 
est in their clothing that does not re- 
late solely to their comfort, that is, to 
physical comfort. A well-groomed ap- 
pearance and attractive color combina- 
tions are eagerly sought, though some- 
times with ineffectual results. The boy 
in his early teens is eager for help, 
though often shy in asking for it. Here 
is an opportunity for the home eco- 
nomics teacher. Boys thoroughly enjoy 
working in a group on their personal 
problems—and some teachers who have 
tried it say the boys are more eager and 
articulate than the girls. Practical help 
can be given in the selection of their 
accessories, such as neckties, sox, and 
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Course, 


The Child in School, 


handkerchiefs. Good grooming, includ- 
ing the pressing of ties and trousers, 
cleaning of spots, and the sewing on of 
buttons is an interesting and worth 
while part of their everyday living. 
Such information and activities carried 
over into the home ought surely to 
bring about desirable attitudes toward 
other members of the family. 

Fashion shows in which both boys 
and girls participate give an excellent 
opportunity for helping to set the group 
standard of a community. If they are 
planned and produced by the students, 
with some discreet help from adults, 
more can be accomplished in the way 
of cultivating a taste for suitable 
clothes for school and other occasions 
than many “do’s” and “don’ts” from 
individual mothers. 

Little girls in junior 
high school are also be- 
ginning to be quite clothes 
conscious, and want very 
much to dress like their 
classmates. Children of 


Under the 
Direction of Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt 


this age are usually very active and are 
growing rapidly, so their clothing needs 
to be simple but exceedingly well made 
and of durable material—preferably 
such as can be easily laundered. Sweat- 
ers and skirts, with wash blouses, are 
accepted favorites in many communi- 
ties. This outfit seems to satisfy the de- 
sire to be grown up, without being too 
sophisticated. It is easily cared for, 
since the sweaters and blouses are 
washable, and there are opportunities 
for varied costumes when more than 
one blouse or sweater is provided for 
the skirt. 

Children of this age are quite altru- 
istic and enjoy making clothes for 
younger brothers and sisters—or for 
children in the emergency nursery 
schools. Each member of one group 


of seventh and eighth graders has 
made a simple dress or suit for a 
nursery school child, and is continuing 
with the care of it. The younger chil- 
dren do not wear the school-made 
clothes home, so the junior high school 
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students launder them and do what- 
ever mending is necessary. This ex- 
perience is helping them to appreciate 
what is being done for themselves at 
home and in many cases is helping the 
girl to help herself. 

A group of college students work- 
ing with a group of junior high school 
students has made some interesting ob- 
servations concerning the attitudes of 
these youngsters toward their clothes. 
Most of the children are not inter- 
ested in more than one detail of the 
dress. One little girl wanted puffed 
sleeves—they were all that mattered 
to her. Another child longed for a 
circular skirt. Favorite colors are 
uppermost in importance to many 
others. The prospect of having a new 
dress, made by a college student, fills 
them with delight. Helping to select 
the material and the design is a valu- 
able experience not soon to be forgot- 
ten. But alas, the two or three appoint- 
ments necessary for fittings are some- 
times broken. At times this is due to 
a lack of responsibility on the part of 
the child, but more often to a Scout 
meeting, forgotten when the appoint- 
ment was made, or orchestra practice, 
or some other school activity. 

Children in school are busy people 
and clothing contributes just as much 
to their mental and physical comfort 
as it does to the comfort of adults. 
Clothes that are right for an adoles- 
cent child will help to give him a feel- 
ing of adequacy and security, and also 
of freedom to participate in those 
school activities which lead into the 
activities of the community. 


Later Adolescence 


A‘ THE high school age is reached, 
this feeling of adequacy in cloth- 
ing is even more important, but it is 
often exaggerated and carried to ex- 
tremes by individual students. At this 
period the utmost patience, under- 
standing, and wise guidance are re- 
quired of parents and teachers. 

To be in the latest fashion has now 
become the aim of many students. 
While the approval of the immediate 
group is still important, one does not 
need to follow or to lead in the last 
word from fashion sources. At this 
period there is room for extravagant 
expenditures on the part of some and 
for wise economy on the part of others. 
Studies of clothing expenditures show 
that a greater percentage of the total 
is spent for girls in their later teens 
than for any other age group in the 
family. The reason for this is quite 
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obvious. It is the time for many and 
varied activities, a time when boys and 
girls attend the same social functions, 
a time when mating begins and ap- 
pearances are all-important. 

At this age, when the clothing of 
young people is of so much social sig- 
nificance, the evaluation of their cost 
in time and money may well begin. 
With cooperation at home and help- 
ful guidance from the teacher or a 
member of the family, individualized 
and becoming clothes can be assem- 
bled at reasonable cost. When girls 
learn that they may achieve several 
attractive effects by changing the ac- 
cessories of a good background cos- 





1. How do a child’s clothing 
problems of today com- 
pare with those of his par- 
ents when of the same age? 

2. Would a clothing allow- 
ance help solve any prob- 
lems of parents and ado- 
lescent children? 

3. How could a family coun- 
cil or plan contribute to 
better understanding of 
the child’s point of view 
regarding his clothing 
problems? 

4. How may parents and chil- 
dren cooperate in the choice 
of suitable dress for differ- 
ent occasions? 

5. How could a group of 
parents make a study of 
feet and shoes in order 
to understand more com- 
pletely the relationship of 
good feet to good health? 











tume, a basis for wise economy is 
started. This same principle applies to 
a boy’s outfit. 

The importance attached to fashion 
by adolescents needs to be nicely bal- 
anced with an appreciation for the 
healthful aspects of their wearing ap- 
parel. Improvements have been made 
recently in undergarments for grow- 
ing girls. The very pliable, two-way 
stretch girdles with hose supporters at- 
tached have eliminated the necessity 
tor stiffly-boned foundation garments 
or haphazardly fitted garter belts. 
They cost considerably more than the 
old-fashioned round garter, but they 
more than compensate in comfort and 
future health. Cases of poor circula- 
tion resulting in varicose veins may 


possibly be traced to the use of con. 
stricting elastic bands. 

In general, to insure bodily com. 
fort, the underwear should conform to 
the figure. Brassieres, girdles, belts, 
and garters, to fit properly, should 
neither restrict nor constrict the body 
while in action. Adequate lengths from 
neck, shoulder, or waist to the crotch 
is necessary to insure comfort at all] 
times. Knitted fabrics are especially 
good for underwear, because they are 
flexible and adjust to the varied posj- 
tions of the wearer and are easily 
laundered. 

Well cut, good fitting shoes are of 
prime importance in promoting correct 
posture. In the first place, the cut of 
the shoe should conform to the foot. 
If there is any doubt as to this point, 
stand on a piece of paper and trace 
around the bare foot. Place this pat- 
tern on the sole of a shoe, and draw 
your own conclusions. The inner line 
of shoes should be straight and the 
length and width ample. Flexible 
shanks, pliable leather, and shoes which 
are kept in good repair will do more 
toward producing healthful, happy in- 
dividuals than we usually admit. Phy- 
sicians report that a goodly proportion 
of the headaches, backaches, and allied 
pains of the human race may be traced 
directly to improper footwear. 

The selection of healthful shoes is 
one of the difficult and controversial 
problems, when fashion interest is up- 
permost. It is very easy to rational- 
ize in regard to comfort and most 
young girls will insist that high heels 
are perfectly comfortable. Fortunately 
for most mothers and the advocates of 
good posture, low and lower heels are 
being approved by well-dressed per- 
sons. Sport costumes and school clothes 
demand sport shoes, with their varying 
heights of low, broad heels. For active 
sports still flatter heels are necessary. 
Of course, there is no harm in wearing 
high heels for dress-up occasions and 
dancing—for these are, after all, rela- 
tively short periods in this busy life of 
today. 


Suggested Reading 


The White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. The 
Home and the Child. New York: 
Century. $2. Pp. 153-61. 
Cuitp WELFARE MAGAZINE 
“Clothing Economies for School 
Girls.” Clarice L. Scott. Octo- 
ber, 1933. 

“Clothing in Relation to Health.” 
Ruth O’Brien. November, 
1932. 
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Is Mollie Undernourished ? 


AVING Saturday evening supper 
H:« the Robinsons’ is a new habit 

I have developed, and a very 
pleasant habit it is. The Robinsons 
have made many friends since they 
came to live in this neighborhood, but 
Mrs. Robinson is kind enough to say 
that I was the first. I am sincerely 
glad for two reasons: first, because it 
is a privilege to be accepted as a family 
friend ; and second, because a physician 
can be of twice as much service if he 
knows his patients’ normal home en- 
vironment. And, of course, a knowl- 
edge of the Robinson children well 
will be of inestimable value to me 
should any of them fall sick. 

Not only that, but it enables me to 
set Mrs. Robinson’s rest 
sometimes about the well-being of her 
family. Last Saturday evening, for 
instance, we had supper rather earlier 
than usual because Jack and Mollie 
were going out for the evening. They 
had both been out all afternoon, so 
according to the Robinson custom of 
mutual help, they had to wash up the 
supper things so that their mother 
might have her share of free time. As 
we three grownups sat talking in the 
living room we could hear Jack and 
Mollie in the kitchen. All at once 
we heard Jack exclaim, “Come on, 
Skinny! Step on it!” 

“Who’s skinny?” Mollie’s indig- 
nant voice rose above the heightened 
clatter of dishes as she obediently 
“stepped on it.” 

“You 
Why don’t you get some muscle like 
this?” 

“Now who’s wasting time? Stop 
admiring your old muscles and dry 
this dish! And besides,” Mollie’s in- 
dignation turned to scorn, “who'd 
want to be as fat as you?” 

There followed a scuffle, a splash- 


ing of water, and then Mollie came 


mind at 


! 


are. Look at those arms! 





Next Month: 
That Adolescent 
Complexion! 
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By S. J. Crumsine, M.D. 


flying out of the kitchen and fled up- 
stairs, with Jack in hot pursuit. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robinson exchanged 
a smile but made no move to interfere. 

“Mollie’s a young monkey for 
teasing, Doctor,” said Mr. Robinson, 
“and she deserves all she gets from 
Jack.” 

“You'd never think, would you,” 
added Mrs. Robinson, “that the two 
are really the best of friends. Mollie 
idolizes Jack, you know.” 

I nodded. 

“So I’ve noticed,” I said, “and Jack 
thinks the world of her, though he’d 
probably never admit it.” 

“It’s odd because they’re so differ- 
ent from each other—and not only in 
build. Doctor,” Mrs. Robinson’s smile 
faded, “is Mollie really too thin? You 
hear such a lot about undernourish- 
ment these days, and Mollie’s way 


under the average weight for her 
height and age. Yet she seems so well.” 

Over and over again I have to re- 
assure parents on that point! Some- 
times I’m tempted to wish that the 
height-weight-age tables had never 
been compiled, since they can be only 
the roughest kind of guide in indi- 
vidual cases. A child’s weight depends 
on much more than his height. It de- 
pends on the kind of skeletal frame- 
work he has and on the amount of 
muscle and fat that his bony frame- 
work will accommodate. Jack, for 
instance, is big-boned, with broad 
shoulders and a deep chest. He can 
and does carry plenty of soft tissue, 
including muscle, without being in 
the least fat. Mollie, on the other 
hand, is slight in build, with narrow, 

(Continued on page 35) 
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“Stop admiring your old muscles and dry this dish!” 
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Exit Drudgery from 
the Kitchen 


IMES HAVE changed. We have 

changed. No longer do we work 

sixteen hours out of the twenty- 
four as our ancestors did. No longer 
do we scrub floors and get backaches 
from bending over low sinks and 
tables. That is, if we have become 
somewhat acquainted with modern 
labor-saving devices. 

No systems change in a minute. It 
takes time and thought and money to 
bring new inventions into our homes. 
If we build, we build modern; and we 
put into our new houses all we can 
afford of modern contrivances. If we 
renovate, we usually do it by degrees, 
though some people are able to tear 
out and rebuild and refurnish in one 
grand stroke. Most of us acquire new 
things little by little. When a replace- 
ment has proved efficient in its own 
special niche, we add something else 
to our equipment. Such changes lift 
us out of deep habit-ruts which have 
held us fast for many years, besides 
saving our time and strength. 

Long ago we imbibed the idea that 
work was good for us, and that the 
harder it was the greater the accom- 
plishment. Always—and I am sure 
every reader of this magazine will 
agree—work is our guardian angel in 
time of great need and great tragedy. 
The harder we work the better able 
we are to face issues. But today we 
are trying to cut out unnecessary work 
that we may have more time to do the 
things which we have always dreamed 
of doing, but which we have never 
once expected to do. 

Time was when the adage “Wo- 
man’s work is never done” was the 
truth. It is far from the truth today. 
We are finding ways and means now 
to eliminate the drudgery of house- 
work. We are putting aside certain 
customs of bygone years as out of 
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By M. Louise C. Hastincs 


date and old-fashioned, and we are 
going out into fields of improvement 
so that we may find time for cultural 
recreation and re-creation. We need 
more time to read and study; we long 
for opportunity to get out of doors 
and become familiar with birds and 
flowers and trees ; we dream of days at 
the seashore and leisure to search for 
its mysteries; and we ought to have 
time to know ourselves, to get poise, 
and to make readjustments toward 
life and its tremendous problems that 
we may be “fit for our children to live 
with.” 

How does the kitchen help in such 
a program? Or how does it hinder 
desirable activities of mind and body? 
In the days of our great-great-grand- 
mother there were no kitchen utensils 
for lightening labor. The cooking was 
done in the fireplaee and the brick 
oven. There were no step-saving de- 
vices, no “working centers,” no ways 
of making household tasks easy. 

How everything is changed today! 
And yet recent statistics show that “‘at 
least one-third of our population is 
actually living in unsanitary houses 
hardly fit for animals” and that “not 
more than one out of every three of 
our people is housed in anything that 
even approaches a modern dwelling.” 


The Economy of Certain 
Equipment 


M*” AMERICAN families today 
are obliged to run their house- 
holds on much smaller incomes than 
heretofore, but it does not necessarily 
follow that going without modern 
equipment in the kitchen helps to make 
this possible. Facts show that after 
some of our modern appliances are 
paid for there is great saving, and 
many of them pay for themselves in a 
comparatively short time. 


We have lately had electric refrig- 
eration installed in our house. Why 
we did not have it long ago is an 
unanswered question, unless it was 
that the ruts of life held us fast. It is 
so dificult for some people to see that 
dreams do come true! Our minds get 
clogged with “What we have always 
had is good enough.” At any rate, we 
are finding in our house what many 
another family has discovered—that 
the former expenditure of money for 
ice and for food that spoiled is cover- 
ing the monthly payment on the re- 
frigerator. Our new investment cer- 
tainly spells economy with a capital E. 


Brightening the Corners 


OW SOMETHING new in the kitchen 
H changes the whole appearance of 
the room! Its reaction on the family 
is well illustrated by the story “Keep- 
ing up with Lizzie,” by Irving Bachel- 
ler, for other things must be new, too, 
that the first may not look out of place. 

The housewife decides that the 
walls need painting, and then the table 
and chairs; that new curtains will 
make the room more attractive; and 
that a new floor covering will improve 
its appearance. Color and color schemes 
become necessary. The kitchen be- 
comes a pleasant place for her to work 
in. 

“Why, I just dote on my kitchen 
now!” she says. “It is getting to be the 
most attractive room in the whole 
house. I invite all my friends to see it.” 

Good paint, with, of course, some 
one in the family who has a gift for 
using it, transforms any dull kitchen 
almost into fairyland. Oh, no, it is not 
always necessary to employ an interior 
decorator. Our youngest daughter has 
the gift of “spreading paint” well and 
her decorations in our house are often 
praised by those who know good work. 
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The old kitchen at Mount Vernon where all the food was cooked for the Washingtons’ table 


As we do our own painting and dye- 
ing we can change our color schemes 
as often as we like. It requires merely 
time to transform cream walls and 
jade-green woodwork, tables, and 
chairs, and dainty green curtains into 
buff walls and woodwork, apricot fur- 
niture decorated with black, and old- 
blue curtains. Redecorating costs little 
when people do their own work. 

Kitchen colors have changed greatly. 
When I was a girl kitchens were of 
“natural color,” or painted drab. White 
kitchens and gray ones have both come 
and gone ; now they are often a riot of 
color. Modern ones are often finished 
in gumwood. Everything is gay. Our 
boys and girls can study art apprecia- 
tion and principles of decoration in the 
home kitchen as well as in the school- 
room. Here is a way of supplementing 
the work of the school—and one which 
has been little thought of. In like man- 
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ner the color schemes of other rooms 
in the house may prove an interesting 
study. 

In days gone by nobody ever thought 
of putting a vase of flowers on the 
kitchen table, but how a few nastur- 
tiums or a bit of delphinium enhance 
the beauty of the room. Flowers often 
lessen the tension in the kitchen and 
create a restful atmosphere. Not long 
ago I saw a red china swanon the table 
of a breakfast nook. It was a splash of 
color that is unforgettable. The use of 
flowers or fruits, colorful dishes, at- 
tractive table-runners and napkins, all 
help toward a happy approach to each 
new morning, whether in a breakfast 
nook, kitchen, or dining room. Do you 
remember the old faded table-cloth of 
vreat-grandmother’s day ? Whatacon- 
trast between that picture and those 
we see today! The colors and materials 


used in the modern house affect not 


only the adults of the family, but also 
the children. 

I have known wives and mothers 
who wore dresses and aprons that fit- 
ted in with the color schemes of their 
kitchens, and what husband does not 
like to have his wife look attractive as 
he sits down to breakfast? You may 
be sure that color harmony is not lost 
on the children, either. 

Once upon a time boys and girls 
had “chores.” They were “had-to-be- 
dones,” and were endured. We have 
done away with this term now, but 
children still help; and because our 
kitchens are attractive and colorful 
and have so much modern equipment 
they like to work in them. Some one 
has said that we eat with our eyes. Has 
not the time come when we work with 
our eyes too? And because that is true 
our work is done more quickly, more 
easily, and more happily. 
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There are many pots and pans, as 
well as handles of kitchen utensils, that 
harmonize with various color schemes 
in the kitchen. There are new color cre- 
ations in enamel ware, often with in- 
triguing designs, which are absolutely 
practical. Who does not like cooking 
with gay pots and pans? Beauty iscon- 
stantly being built into kitchen ware 
and it is very easy to find kinds that 
will blend with our decorative experi- 
ments. A note of smartness and indi- 
viduality may be achieved in little ways 
even though the pocketbook does not 
allow many extras. 


New Contrivances 


U Pp and coming housewives are seek 
ing to have their work tables and 
all their kitchen apparatus on the same 
level. 1 had occasion this past summer 
to visit a house in Maryland which 
was built by the owner and his wife. 
The kitchen was a joy to behold. 
It ran the entire width of the house 
and was long and narrow. The capa- 
cious built-in, double-shelved table was 
the same height as the sink and the 
range, which, by the way, was the last 
word in gas. Here no extra steps were 
necessary. Everything was compact, 
and in the narrow panels between the 
windows on three sides of the room 
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were little cupboards, useful and 
attractive. 

One of the newest contrivances is 
the metal dishwasher-sink with its 
metal drainboards. Often this occupies 
the entire end of a kitchen. What a 
wonderful thing it is! The dishwasher, 
by a turn of the switch, fills itself, 
washes, rinses, drains, and dries the 
dishes! Nothing is chipped or broken 
because the equipment guards against 
breakage. There is no clattering of 
dishes, for the drainboards are sound- 
deadened. Can anything more perfect 
be imagined for the housewife who has 
disliked the washing of dishes? And is 
there any one who at some time in her 
life has not rebelled against the job? 

The new trend is to plan the kitchen 
as a single unit, and although we can- 
not all see our way to having one 
which is scientifically planned, we can 
work toward that end. And any kitchen 
may be restful and clean whether it is 
modern or only half-way so. It can 
also be free from the cluttering knick- 
knacks that were in our forbears’ 
rooms. The kitchen shelf is no more. 
Attractive cupboards and cabinets with 
doors to keep out the dust fill all avail- 
able wall spaces. Yet I enjoy the shelf 
above my electric refrigerator, with its 
antique clock that belonged to my 
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The last word 
in kitchen ex- 
cellence—a 
kitchen fin- 
ished in gum- 
wood 
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grandfather. It gives an atmosphere 
that a room raised to the nth degree of 
modernity does not have. Of course 
not all people like old things, or mix. 
ing old and new, but some of us stil] 
see something vitally interesting in the 
past as well as in the present. But jf 
I were building, of course I should 
have cupboards and cabinets, and every- 
thing as modern as my income would 
allow. 

There are little gadgets that add to 
the efficiency of kitchen equipment that 
should not be forgotten. There are 
strainers of different sizes with non- 
flammable handles, a can-top remover, 
a pair of scissors and a ball of twine, 
paper towels to save laundry, a knife 
sharpener, candy thermometers, deep 
fat thermometers, standard measuring 
cups and spoons, and many other small 
utilities. And there are unbreakable 
glass dishes and many different styles 
of aluminum ware, besides waterless 
cookers, oven dishes suitable to use on 
the table, and attractive casseroles. 


The Soul of the Kitchen 


ee EVEN in a kitchen completely 
J and exquisitely furnished with all 
these modern things there must be 
real living in order to make it a part 
of a real home. Homekeeping is a far 
bigger thing than just housekeeping. 
There must be home keeping hearts 
and families that have happy times do- 
ing things together. Children must be 
given an opportunity to clean and 
cook and help. They must feel re- 
sponsibility and share in the work, and 
what child will not delight in using 
the many electric accessories if she is 
old enough and careful enough to be 
allowed to use them? The toaster, the 
cake-mixer, the orange-juicer, the egg- 
beater—all these things give children 
thrills when they use them as their 
mothers do, and they make cooking 
a delight. Mothers often do not like 
to have the children in the kitchen and 
do not care to spend the time teaching 
them how to cook—it is so much easier 
to do things oneself! But how much 
the mother and her children miss with- 
out this contact which is an essential 
part of homekeeping. 

Rightly used, the modern kitchen 
gives us leisure to follow many de- 
lightful pursuits. It is a means to bet- 
ter living and deeper living, and it is 
a character-building agency for our 
boys and girls if we will allow them to 
share in its many activities. 
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INSTEAD OF SULPHUR AND MOLASSES 


school in Nicholas Nickleby that 

the boys were given large spoons 
of sulphur and molasses before break- 
fast each morning. Simple idea—for 
they didn’t eat so much. But even kind- 
hearted parents in those days took the 
sulphur and molasses route to good 
health for the children. After a winter 
of salt pork and preserves, something 
strenuous was needed! 

They never heard of roughage and 
vitamins and irradiated foods, and the 
red flannels and the bottle of cough 
syrup were the symbols for winter. But 
the color scheme has changed and we 
favor greens for the cold months. But 
how the little darlings do not love spin- 
ach! Just on principle, I suspect— 
because everybody has been dinging it 
into their unwilling ears: “It’s so good 
for you, dear!” And “Dear,” being 
human, stiffens his little neck and says 
firmly, “I hate it!” 

However, if there is less conversa- 
tion and more ingenuity, even this ha- 
tred may be overcome. No, I don’t 
mean to make spinach into little tents 
and carve wee men out of carrots—I 
don’t belong to that school of thought. 
That is, to my way of thinking, insult- 
ing good food and encouraging Susie 
in thinking that she is the most impor- 
tant person in the universe. I mean to 
use the spinach in new ways that are 
delicious and different and combine it 
with other foods that have distinctive 
personalities of their own. Take this, 
for instance— 


l BELIEVE it was in that haunting 


Salmon and Spinach 


Cook a half tablespoon of chopped 
onion in a tablespoon of butter until the 
onion is brown. Stir two tablespoons of 
flour in smoothly and stir in slowly a 
cup of milk. Cook over a low fire for 
five minutes longer. Add three cups of 
cooked, chopped spinach. Put in lay- 
ers in baking dish with a cup of canned 
salmon, drained and flaked. Cover top 
layer of spinach with buttered bread 
crumbs and grated cheese and bake 
fifteen minutes in moderate oven. Have 
the spinach well drained before adding 
to the sauce. Follow up with a dessert 
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of stewed or fresh fruit and the usual 
“milk for the children—tea or coffee 
for the adults,” and there you are. 

Here are two Italian recipes that 
are satisfying, inexpensive, unusual, 
and yet not too rich or exotic for 
youngsters. 


Spinach Nests 


Simmer one whole clove of garlic 
in a tablespoon of butter for five min- 
utes. Remove the garlic and add two 
cups of chopped, cooked spinach. In 
Italy a whole garlic simmered in olive 
oil would be nearer the heart’s desire 
—but suit yourself. Season with salt 
and pepper and heat well. Put a layer 
of this in a flat baking dish and make 
depressions with the back of a spoon. 
Drop a raw egg in each depression and 
bake in a slow oven until eggs are set. 
Cover the spinach, but not the eggs, 
with hot tomato soup, undiluted, just 
before serving. It is a lot of fun to 
sprinkle grated cheese over the top and 
the combination tastes noble. 


Spinach Polenta 


Cook one cup of yellow corn meal 
in four cups of boiling, salted water in 
double boiler for an hour. Pour into 
wet mold. When cold cut in half-inch 
slices and roll in olive oil or melted 
butter and then in dry meal. Arrange 
slices so they do not touch and bake 
them in hot oven until brown. Sprinkle 
with grated Parmesan, or other dry 
cheese, a few minutes before they are 
done. Serve two slices with a mound 
of hot spinach beside them and cover 
with hot tomato sauce. 


Spinach Balls 


Here is another way to subdue the 
creature and if the balls are added to 
any clear soup they will give food 
value as well as make an appetite 
appeal. 

Beat one egg and season with salt 
and a quarter teaspoon of ground nut- 
meg. Add a teaspoon of chopped pars- 
ley—which also carries a load of iron, 
by the way—and one cup of chopped, 
cooked spinach. Add cracker meal or 
dry bread crumbs until you can form 


balls the size of marbles. Cook for ten 
minutes in broth and serve three or 
four to the cup. 


Country Style Spinach 


Some good Norwegian friends in 
the northern Michigan country used 
to serve this for evening supper when 
there was left-over spinach, and it was 
surpassing fair. 

Cook three slices of bacon, or bits of 
fat ham, with a slice of onion until 
meat is brown and crisp. Pour off fat 
and remove onion. Cut meat in small 
pieces if it is not broken up. Mix with 
two cups of cold, chopped spinach. 
Place half a deviled egg in bottom 
of each custard cup and fill cup with 
the spinach. Set in pan of hot water 
and bake in moderate oven until well 
heated. Turn out on slices of buttered 
toast and cover with a thin cream 
sauce to which a small amount of 
cheese has been added—about one- 
third cup to two cups of sauce. 


Spinach Soufflé 


This again combines cheese and spin- 
ach and the puffy, brown, crusted look 
of it is enough to make your mouth 
water. 

Melt three tablespoons of butter 
and blend smoothly with four table- 
spoons of flour. Add slowly one cup of 
milk. Add a half cup of cheese and a 
cup of chopped, cooked spinach and 
stir until cheese melts. Stir in vigor- 
ously three well-beaten egg yolks and 
season with salt, pepper, and onion 
juice. Fold in the stiffly beaten egg 
whites. Put in buttered dish and set 
in pan of hot water. Bake for thirty- 
five minutes in a moderate oven. For 
variety use a half cup of chopped ham 
or the same quantity of finely flaked 
smoked fish instead of the cheese. 


Raw Spinach Sandwiches 


I know this sounds queer. But just 
try it before you condemn me to a life 
term. Nice for school lunch boxes, too, 
because the spinach doesn’t go limp on 
you like lettuce! 

Take the tenderest leaves of fresh 

(Continued on page 39) 
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LL children tease,” said 
one mother in a Wash- 
ington, D. C., group 

when they were discussing the 
question, “Why do children 
tease one another?” Mr. and 
Mrs. Wade are considerably 
troubled because Billy, aged 
eight, teases his five-year-old 
brother Jim. Both boys get 
along well with other chil- 
dren, but they quarrel when 
they are together. Isn’t it true 
that most children do tease? 
Then why does teasing pre- 
sent a problem to parents? 

Most of us can recall teas- 
ing which we did as children. 
Perhaps even yet we chuckle 
over some particular joke 
which was sure to “get a rise” 
out of a playmate. But what 
about the playmate? Did his 
“rise”? mean that he was em- 
barrassed, uncomfortable, an- 
gry? Did we call him a poor 
sport because he didn’t think 
our joke was funny? Calling 
a boy “Freckles” or a girl 
“Red Head”; teasing a high school 
girl about her “‘case’”’ or the older boy 
about spilling his ice cream at the party 
—all are forms of cruelty in that usu- 
ally some one is made uncomfortable 
or unhappy. 

What about the people who do the 
teasing? If they have greater author- 
ity, physical strength, or mental agil- 
ity, their teasing becomes plain bully- 
ing. Do they laugh if the tables are 
turned and they are the victims? Not 
always, I’m afraid, as this incident 
will show. A lad of twelve, who is 
teased almost daily by his father, was 
heard saying one day, “Can you take 
it, Dad? This is going to be a joke. 
Can you take it?” 

Is teasing a problem? If Billy is 
learning to be a bully or Jim is becom- 
ing a “cry-baby”; if they quarrel 
whenever they are together; if the 
meal hours are filled with quarreling 
by the children and scolding by the 
parents; if the family cannot enjoy 
outings together because the boys do 
not get along, it is a problem. It will 
help both Billy and Jim if their par- 
ents can discover the cause back of the 
teasing and perhaps reduce it to a 
minimum. 

Why do people tease? A mother 
in New Jersey writes, “Harry, our 
younger boy, was a born monkey, and 
I feel he took delight in teasing Rich- 
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Silhouette by Helen Hatch 


In Our 
Neighborhood 


An Exchange of Experiences 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE SOWERS 


ard, the older and more sober type, 
just because he could always be sure 
of annoying him, and because he drew 
attention to himself in this manner. 
They aren’t, even now, the closest of 
pals, but I have learned to promote in- 
terests which they share; they do occa- 
sionally fish, hike, swim, or give a 





Gladys Will Not Eat 
Breakfast 


Gladys Tanner, aged sixteen, 
will not eat breakfast. Her par- 
ents have pointed out to her the 
reasons why an adolescent girl 
needs regular meals and nourish- 
ing ones. They can force her to 
eat but do not wish to do this. 
They would like to know if other 
parents have had similar experi- 
ences with high school girls. 

Won't you discuss this at 
home, in your neighborhood, in 
your study group, or in your par- 
ent-teacher association and write 
us what causes you have found 
in similar cases? Send your let- 
ters to Alice Sowers, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., before November 15, 
They will be printed in the Jan- 
uary issue. 











party together. Harry now 
has his fill teasing the girls 
and Richard goes his more 
serious way.” 

“When we began discuss. 
ing the question of teasing 
in our meeting,” writes a 
group leader from Iowa, “one 
mother said many of the quar- 
rels between her three boys 
were because the middle boy 
took the toys of the older and 
younger boys; that he seemed 
to enjoy teasing them by tak- 
ing things from them. Other 
members of the group nodded 
their heads, so this same type 
of teasing must exist in their 
families too.” 

Another group leader, from 
New Jersey, sends several sug- 
gestions. ‘““I'wo mothers gave 
the origin of teasing in their 
homes as due to the arrival of 
a new brother or sister when 
the situation had been un- 
wisely handled. . . . In one 
family a grandparent had con- 
stantly made unfair compari- 
sons between the two girls of eight 
and ten, to the disparagement of the 
younger. . . . In another, a maiden 
aunt had made the same error with a 
boy and a girl of ten and twelve....A 
factor in another family was too much 
responsibility for their conduct laid 
upon the older child whose younger 
brother promptly proceeded to ‘get his 
goat’ in retaliation. . . . Still another 
mother reported a younger child of 
seven being given so much right-of- 
way that the older sister of ten made 
up for it by unmerciful teasing.” 

We have the story of “the older 
sister who is so smug that Margaret 
teases her to ‘take her down’ ”’ told us 
by a cousin in Tennessee, who seems 
to feel that Margaret is doing the 
family a good turn. And there is the 
account of Walter, whose _ teasing 
seems to be a bit of whistling in the 
dark. His mother says, “He teases most 
right after he has been punished. We 
think he does it so his brother won't 
tease him about being punished.” 

Do these incidents bring back mem- 
ories of your childhood? Do they re- 
mind you of something which has hap- 
pened in your neighborhood ? We hope 
that reading about these other children 
may help Billy’s parents to discover 
why he teases. Once the real cause has 
been discovered, good common sense 
will tell them what to do about it. 
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BOOKS FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 


ACH YEAR, as we celebrate Book 

Week, we recognize anew the in- 

fluence that books have in our 
lives. For there is a book for every age 
and every interest. 

The preschool child gets his first 
knowledge of color and rhythm from 
the picture book or book of nursery 
rhymes. Later on, the books he reads 
for himself stimulate his imagination, 
open up new worlds, supplement his 
school studies, and develop a love of 
reading and a taste for good litera- 
ture that lay a foundation for reading 
for pleasure or profit throughout life. 
In the difficult adolescent age, books 
help satisfy the rapidly developing 
needs and interests, provide romance 
in wholesome form, and stir ambition. 

For the busy father and mother, 
there are books to help them under- 
stand and train wisely their growing 
family. “They may read to keep up 
with the children, who are going far- 
ther in school than they could afford 
to go. They may turn to practical, in- 
formational books—from recipes or in- 
terior decoration to gardening and 
automobile repairing. They may want 
to escape from routine in the pages of 
a novel or a book of travel and adven- 
ture, or to pursue a hobby with the 
help of a book. 

With the increase of leisure, as labor- 
saving devices reduce housework and 
hours of labor for the wage earner are 
shortened, reading will become more 
and more possible. And it is more im- 
portant than ever that children and 
young people be prepared to fill their 
leisure with constructive rather than 
destructive activities. 

In turning to the public library (or 
the library in the school) for the books 
desired by every member of the family, 
remember that the library offers ser- 
vice as well as books. Consult the chil- 
dren’s librarian about the reading of a 
problem child, for the right books will 
help solve behavior problems. Ask her 
help in steering an omnivorous reader 
step by step away from cheap series to 
books that amuse but also give some- 
thing of permanent benefit. Let the 
younger children attend the story hour, 
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so that they may be introduced through 
it to classic tales, and encourage the 
older ones to join reading or debating 
clubs. Ask the head librarian in a small 
library—or the reader’s adviser in a 
large one—to help you plan a course 
of reading for yourself. Ask too that 
the volumes needed for your study 
group be assembled on a convenient 
shelf in the library or sent to your meet- 
ing place. Remember to ask this well 
in advance of the need, so that extra 
copies may be purchased or books bor- 
rowed from the state library. Your as- 
sociation may want to ask the librarian 
to bring to one of its meetings a collec- 
tion of children’s books suitable for 
Christmas presents, and to talk about 
them. All these are ordinary services 
that any good library offers. 

But in these lean years many libra- 
ries have been so starved that the 
shelves of their children’s rooms are 
almost empty and important new books 
for adults have not been purchased. 
Sometimes even a children’s librarian 
is no longer employed or the library 
kept open as long as is needed. If your 
library is in this condition, you as a 
citizen and a member of a parent- 
teacher association have a responsibil- 
ity. Ask the librarian or president of 
the library board to tell you about 
conditions and needs. Take the ini- 
tiative in asking your association to 
advise the city council that the li- 
brary is an essential public service that 
warrants adequate support. Later on 
your association may join with oth- 
ers in asking for generous state or fed- 
eral grants to supplement local library 
appropriations. 

If you live in the country and are 
envying your city friends the library 
opportunities they have, why not do 
something about it in Book Week? 
Many a county library movement has 
developed because individual members 
of parent-teacher associations started 
talking about it. Ask your state Con- 
gress chairman of library service or 
your state library extension agency at 
the state capital to tell you the first 
steps to take, and later on, how to set 
up countywide committees that will 
carry the project through to a suc- 
cessful conclusion—JULIA WRIGHT 
MERRILL. 


OUR CHILDREN AND THE 
SCHOOLS 


6 pee general business has be- 
gun to climb the hill, the public 
schools remain down in the hollow. In 
some states they are destined to sink 
even lower still. Some, alas, like cer- 
tain streams, will disappear entirely 
for months, even winter months. It’s 
the children who suffer most, especially 
rural children, the very ones who had 
never caught up to their city cousins in 
educational opportunities. 

Pretty generally school terms have 
been shortened, teachers’ salaries cut 
—in some places to sweatshop levels— 


_ essential services curtailed or entirely 


abandoned. The greatest tragedy is 
that the services latest to be added, 
and most essential to modern life— 
such as health, art, music, home eco- 
nomics, kindergarten—are about the 
first to go. 

In many communities, however, the 
parent-teacher association has created 
enough public sentiment to demand 
retention of these services. Here is our 
big opportunity—to arouse active pub- 
lic interest in our schools. 

That we believe in the schools can 
be assured. That we believe those 
things often attacked as frills are es- 
sential, is a well-established fact. 

It is not enough merely to believe in 
these matters. We need to prove that 
we have strong convictions about them. 
We shall strive to win our fellow citi- 
zens to the cause most necessary to the 
happiness and welfare of our children. 

We shall not, therefore, attempt to 
hide our light beneath a bushel; we 
shall put it on a candlestick. We shall 
not keep silent; we shall speak. And 
we shall speak not as an organization 
but as individuals who care, and care 
all the more for having been inspired 
by the ideals of our association. Others 
seeing our faith in the schools and our 
earnest efforts to support them and to 
hold up the teacher’s hands in these 
trying days will turn in and follow us. 

If every member of each local Con- 
gress unit were to become a crusader 
for this cause, our children and their 
children and their children’s children 
would be grateful to us.—GaRRY 
CLEVELAND Myers. 
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The 1934 Book Week poster, designed by 
Grace Paull. Book Week is November 
11-17 


' MONG the books brought out this . 


autumn for the delectation of 

the young, two that deserve spe- 
cial mention are not to be read by chil- 
dren but read to them, or drawn upon 
as source-books for those who would 
master the delightful and somewhat 
difficult art of story-telling. Of these 
two volumes, THE ReErap-ALoup 
Book, edited by Edwin Gile Rich, 
contains a selection from children’s 
classics to suit all ages. These are 
standard stories, presented in a version 
of established literary merit and chosen 
because they are a part of the world’s 
permanent lore. Their range extends 
from ““The Story of the Three Bears” 
and “Little Red Riding Hood” to 
the “Adventures of Ulysses”; “Stub 
Kills a Whale,” from Moby Dick; 
and a quartet of Lamb’s Tales from 
Shakespeare. 

The other volume is Bac O’ Tags, 
edited by Effie Power, with the am- 
bitious subtitle, 4 Source-Book for 
Story-Tellers. Miss Power, who is as- 
sistant professor of library science in 
Western Reserve University and di- 
rector of work with children in the 
Cleveland Public Library, has not only 
included more than fifty stories of 
varying lengths, but has also given sug- 
gestions about their adaptability for 
various groups of children and has 
added a helpful bibliography, so that 
the service of the book extends much 
beyond the actual selections. The un- 
usual material and the scholarly intro- 
ductions to each group of stories make 
it a valuable book for libraries and 
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professional story-tellers, and the se- 
lections themselves will make it wel- 
come in the home. 


* * * 


Looking like an old New England 
Farmer’s Almanac, THE CHILDREN’S 
ALMANAC OF Books AND HOLIpDAys 
gives, day by day through the year, 
dates that represent landmarks in the 
development of reading for children. 
Here, compiled by Helen Dean Fish, 
are the birthdays of children’s authors 
and illustrators and the birthdays of 
famous books, important dates in the 
history of publishing juvenile litera- 
ture, and dates of some of the special 
heroes of children, together with some 
listing of recent titles. Woodcuts lent 
by Rachel Field from her collection of 
old books for young people supply the 
quaint illustrations. The compiler’s 
purpose—to make an almanac useful 
in libraries and schoolrooms as a re- 
minder of birthdays to be celebrated 
and seasonal books — has been ex- 
pressed in a highly attractive form. 


* * * 


With older boys and girls who have 
escaped the speed mania in their read- 
ing and enjoy a roomy, leisurely kind 
of story D. K. Broster’s historical ro- 
mances have good standing. In THE 
DarK Mite Miss Broster has now 
completed her trilogy of the Jacobite 
rising in Scotland, which began with 
The Flight of the Heron and contin- 
ued with The Gleam in the North. 
The action of THE Dark Mite, 
which follows the Battle of Cullo- 
den by nine years, centers in the love 
between Ian Stewart, whose elder 
brother lost his life in that battle, and 
Olivia Campbell, whose father com- 
manded the English troops in the same 
engagement. This is historical fiction 
of a conventional type, somewhat for- 
mal in style and copious in background 
and character development. What it 
loses in speed and vigor is made up 
by sympathy with a lost cause and 
by careful scholarship and_ sincere 
workmanship. 

* * * 


The story of the Oregon trail is 
told in CHILDREN OF THE COVERED 
Wacon for those who are begin- 
ning to study American history. The 


author, Mary Jane Carr, has brought 
the two-thousand-mile trip by ox 
wagon from Missouri to the Willa- 
mette Valley close to the imagination 
of modern boys and girls through the 
experiences of three children of 1844. 
One of the recommendations for this 
book is that it does not romanticize the 
adventure or the people, but makes the 
journey’s hardships none the less heroic 
for being taken as a part of the day’s 
work. Deserts and mighty rivers, 
vovageurs and Indians, buffaloes and 
prairie dogs—which young Jerry found 
to his disappointment were not dogs at 
all—are perennially interesting ele- 
ments in the accomplishment of the 
great trek. Added to the excitement 
and brisk action there is shrewd and 
sympathetic understanding of the way 
children of the covered wagon must 
have felt as they traveled those strange 
regions. 
. * * 


Two of this season’s books are par- 
ticularly devoted to the fostering of 
the arts—one of music, the other of 
painting. The first of these is Mozart 
THE WoNnDER Boy, by Opal Wheeler 
and Sybil Deucher, an idealized biog- 
raphy of the musical prodigy who gave 
concerts before he was six and com- 
posed a symphony when he was eight. 
The book is filled with graceful word 
pictures by the authors and sprightly 
illustrations by Mary Greenwalt which 
ought to create in the minds of young 
readers a sense of the charm and the 
amazing genius of Mozart. Scattered 
throughout the text are a half dozen 
examples of the composer’s very early 
work. The sober adult reader remem- 
bers, however, that the lot of this boy- 
phenomenon was not always as bright 
as the book implies. 


* * * 


Another book with an esthetic pur- 
pose is THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
Recent Pictures, by Lorinda Mun- 
son Bryant. Here is a well chosen col- 
lection of fifty modern pictures, each 
presented with a page of comment. 
With one or two exceptions the pic- 
tures, even those which are especially 
famous for their color, have come out 
well in black and white and gray. For 


(Continued on page 30) 
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With these New Books from MACMILLAN 


‘‘Ride the Book 
Trail to 
Knowledge and 
Adventure’’ 








Wind in the Chimney 
By CORNELIA MEIGS 


Riding with the Conestoga wagon, 
weaving the famous Wheel of Fortune 
to Philadelphia 
where Washington was President.—an 


coverlet, journeying 
eventful tale of the young Morelands in 
pioneer Pennsylvania. Illus. by Louise 
Mansfield. (Ages 8-12.) $2.00. 





The Lost Merry-Go-Round 
By DOROTHY LATHROP 
The 


merry-go-round take children on mar- 


wooden animals of an old 


velous adventures. Many beautiful pic- 
tures. (Ages 8-10.) $2.00. 


Rob Roy 
By CONSTANCE L. SKINNER 


Rob and Roy, the frontier twins, get 
into all kinds of exciting escapades and 
in them all, Toddy Thompson, their 
wild cat, plays an amazing part. Ill. by 
John Rae. (Ages 8-12.) $1.75. 


Bridges 
By HENRY H. BORMANN 


A simple book on bridge building 
with many beautiful photographs of 
bridges all over this country. $2.00. 


Away Goes Sally 
By ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 


Sally lived in old time New England, 
and here is the story of her journey 
from Massachusetts to Maine in a little 
house on sleds and the happenings on 
the way. Illus. by Helen Sewell. (Ages 
8-12.) $2.00. 


Roundabout 
By ALICE DALGLIESH 


Ann was given a little house all her 
own in Sandy Cove and this story is 
all about the good times she had there. 
Ill. by Hildegard Woodward. (Ages 
8-12.) $1.79: 


The Scarlet Coat 
By FRANCES GAITHER 


Following the great La Salle, living 
with the Indians, searching for his lost 
family—suggests only a part of this ex- 
citing story of Pierre, a young lad of 
early America. Ill. by Harve Stein. 


(Ages 10-14.) $2.00. 





Wide Road Ahead 
By HENRY B. LENT 


The story of the building of an auto- 
mobile with a complete tour of a great 
automobile plant. Ill. by Earle Win- 
slow. $2.00. 


Send for new edition Macmillan Books for Boys and Girls free on request 


Branches Green 
By RACHEL FIELD 


Fine poetry by a favorite author. 
Verses about all the things this writer 
likes best. A book for young and old. 
Ill. by Dorothy Lathrop. $1.50. 





Midget and Bridget 
By BERTA and ELMER HADER 


Two lovable little burros and their 
eventful lives. Many pictures in color 
and black and white. (Ages 8-12.) 
$2.00. 


Linn Dickson, Confederate 
By ALLAN DWIGHT 


A stirring story of the Civil War 
through the eyes of a young confederate 
who had a thrilling part in it. Ill. by 
Margaret Ayer. (Ages 14-16.) $2.00. 





A book for Book Week 


Let’s Make a Book 
By HARRIET H. SHOEN 


A practical little handicraft book on 
bookmaking. A new kind of “‘some- 
thing to do book’”’ for children and an 
important project book for teachers. 
Illustrated. (Ages 8-14.) $.75. 























THE MACMILLAN COMPANY > 
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instance, ““The Unicorns,” by Arthur 
Davies, a painting remarkable for its 
use of reds and yellows, still produces 
an effect of pure, rich color in the 
print. Not as much praise can be given 
to Mrs. Bryant’s comments because 
she betrays an incorrigible disposition 
to draw a sermon from the pictures. 
besides a tendency to fill out her page 
with extraneous matter. 
* * * 


William Clayton Pryor, who made 
many youthful friends with his Train 
Book, has followed that success with 
THE STEAMSHIP Book and THE Fire 
ENGINE Book. In these, as in his 
earlier work with trains, he has de- 
picted by actual photographs the de- 
tails of life on a steamboat from salon 
to engine room, and the technic of fire- 
fighting. There is a brief narrative 
built around the experiences of some 
children, but the important part of the 
book is the full-page photographs of 
the children as they watch operations 
on shipboard during a trip to Panama, 
in a fire station, or at a fire. The use 
of photography in making children’s 
books is increasing, and librarians tes- 
tify that books composed largely of re- 
productions of photographsarein great 
demand by young readers. The soft 
tones and the large size of the pictures, 
the accuracy and the effect of reality 
are some of the reasons for the popu- 
larity of such books. 

* * * 


Armstrong Sperry has written and 
illustrated another book about child 
life in a tropical country. One Day 
with Manu was a story of Bora Bora 
in the South Seas; the new book is 
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Mozart the wonder boy 
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One Day WITH JAMBI IN SUMATRA. 
In brilliant pictures and amusing nar- 
rative the reader follows the activities 
of a little Sumatran boy from the time 
Wang, the elephant, wakes him by 
trumpeting beneath the high-perched 
house to the time when Wang carries 
Jambi and Koko, the pet monkey, 
home at evening from the Sultan’s pal- 
ace. The day has been filled with work 
in the rice field, adventures with a 
tiger, and a wonderful visit to the 
palace—all related with great gusto. 
Probably small readers will like it all 
the better because the author has not 
been too literal. 





“The Read-Aloud Book,” by Ed- 
win G. Rich. Philadelphia: Lippin- 
cott. $2.50. 

“Bag O’Tales,” by Effie Power. 
New York: Dutton. $5. 

“The Children’s Almanac of 
Books and Holidays,” compiled by 


Helen Dean Fish. New York: 
Stokes. 25 cents. 
“The Dark Mile,” by D. K. 


Broster. New York: Coward-Me- 
Cann. $2.50. 


“Children of the Covered 
Wagon,” by Mary Jane Carr. New 
York: Crowell. $2. 


“Mozart the Wonder Boy,” by 
Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher. 
New York: Dutton. $2. 


“The Children’s Book of Recent 
Pictures,” by Lorinda M. Bryant. 
New York: Appleton - Century. 
$2.50. 


“The Steamship Book” and “The 
Fire Engine Book,” by William C. 
Pryor. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$1 each. 

“One Day with Jambi in 
Sumatra,” by Armstrong Sperry. 
Philadelphia: Winston. $2. 

“Susanna B. and William C.,” by 
Rachel Field. New York: Morrow. 
$1. 

“New Horizons for the Child,” 
by Stanwood Cobb. Washington: 
Avalon. $2. 











SUSANNA B. AND WILLIAM C. is 
verse from the enchanting pen of 
Rachel Field. The tiny book recites 
the strange and tragic end of a little 
girl who was too vain about her shoes 
and a little boy who was too curious. 
It is gay doggerel that children who 
cannot read will learn and repeat after 
their mothers as they turn the small 
pages and con the diminutive pictures. 
There is a moral, indeed, but 


“Children who read these foolish 
rhymes, 
Don’t cry or sigh or grieve 
For William C. and Susanna B. 


Are only make-believe!” 





Wang carries Jambi and Koko home 
at evening 


* * * 


Though not a children’s book, Stan- 
wood Cobb’s New Horizons ror 
THE CHILD isso full of interesting and 
timely information for all readers of 
the NATIONAL PARENT- TEACHER 
MAGAZINE that its inclusion in this 
month’s Bookshelf is warranted. 

New Horizons FOR THE CuiLp 
reiterates the principles of education 
expressed by Dr. Cobb in The New 
Leaven and also embodies the results 
of the author’s experience in working 
them out. He declares that the major 
problem of education at present is not 
how we can improve the teaching of 
specific subjects, but how we can “set 
forth to youth the political, economic, 
and social problems of today in such 
a way that youth shall become not 
only ardent students of, but also crea- 
tive contributors to, the progress of 
civilization.” 

School must be made vivid and in- 
spiring to compete with outside stim- 
uli; the quality of education must be 
everywhere improved ; the child’s nat- 
ural thirst for knowledge must be 
maintained, increased, and directed 
into fruitful channels in order to coun- 
teract the sensational appeal of mod- 
ern magazines, books (some of them), 
and films. The new leisure must be 
made a source of enrichment rather 
than of peril. Not in routine mental 
discipline and memory-training but in 
a development of the student’s ability 
to think for himself, analyze, judge, 
and discriminate does he find hope for 
civilization. 

Dr. Cobb writes about the respon- 
sibility of parents, the distinction be- 
tween individuality and egoism, be- 
tween freedom and license. He has no 
wish to leave children to themselves to 
grow up Rousseauesque savages, but 
sets an ideal of individuality plus co- 
operation, and first to last reminds us 
that as we look to the children to build 
a better world, we must equip them 
with the tools to do it. 
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Congress 


Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, Pres- 
ident of the National Congress, 
will be a speaker at Little Rock, 
where the Arkansas Congress con- 
vention meets, November 7-9. 

* * * 


The New Mexico Congress is plan- 
ning an interesting convention at Ros- 
well, November 13-15, with the Na- 
tional President, Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy as honor guest. A Gold Star 
Banquet will be held for the purpose 
of promoting the use of the NATIONAL 
PARENT- 1EACHER MAGAZINE. 

* * * 

Mrs. A. H. Reeve, chairman 
of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, will be one of 
the speakers at the convention 
of the Maryland Congress at 
Havre de Grace, November 20- 
A 
og ‘2. © 
Mrs. B. F. Langworthy has been 

invited to serve on the advisory com- 
mittee of the Consumers Fund. 
* * * 

State presidents have received 
a strong letter from Mrs. B. F. 
Langworthy, President, N.C.P. 
T., stating that as long as objec- 
tionable trade practices of the 
motion picture industry continue, 
the National Congress cannot rec- 
ommend theatrical films, no mat- 
ter how good. 

* * * 

Sixty-five members of the Board of 
Managers, National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, attended the board 
meeting at Niagara Falls, September 
25-27. 

* * * 

The following associate chair- 
men were elected: Mrs. John 
Sharpless Fox, of Illinois, Com- 
mittee on Radio; Dr. Thomas 
W. Gosling, Washington, D. C., 
Committee on International Re- 
lations; Mrs. Margaret Wells 
Wood, of New York, Committee 
on Social Hygiene. 

* * * 

Dr. Adelaide S. Baylor, chairman 
of the Congress Committee on Home- 
making, was chosen to represent the 


| Congress on the milk survey of the 


AAA, 


* * . 
The National Congress is send- 
ing a representative to the Con- 
ference on the Mobilization of 
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Comments 


Youth for Human Needs, on 
October 29. 
* * * 

Mrs. William T. Bannerman, 
chairman of the Committee on Legis- 
lation, represents the President of the 
Congress at the Conference for the 
Relief of Unemployed Educators. 

* + * 

Dr. William McKinley Rob- 
inson, chairman of the Congress 
Committee on Rural Service, vis- 
ited South Africa last summer 
and reports a real interest in 
parent-teacher work. 

* 7 + 

The next Convention of the Na- 
tional Congress will be held at Miami, 
Florida, April 29 to May 4, 1935. 
The theme: “The Home, the Index 
to National Life.” 

* * * 

Invitations for entertaining the 
1936 convention were presented 
to the Board of Managers from 
the Michigan, Virginia, Ohio, 
and Wisconsin Congresses. The 
convention cities specified were 
Detroit, Richmond, Cincinnati, 
and Milwaukee. 





The P.T.A. 
What to Do in November 


1. Observance of American Education 
Week 
For information write to the 
National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 


2. Observance of Book Week 
Visit the library or neighborhood 

branch. 

Teach the use of the library. (See 
Parent-Teacher Manual, page 
58.) 

Send 25 cents to the National 
Association of Book Publish- 
ers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, for Book Week 
poster (12” x 18”) and leaf- 
let of suggestions for observ- 
ing Book Week. 

3. Call attention of members to Na- 
tional Congress radio broadcasts 
for November. See page 40 of 
this issue. 

4. Continue radio listening groups. 


5. Make plans for Christmas enter- 
tainment for children in Decem- 
ber, if there is to be one. 





“New Horizons 


for the Child” 


By STANWOOD COBB 


Founder of Progressive Education 
Association 


Throws new light on many 


problems of child training. 


Only $1.60 a Copy 
POSTPAID 
In club orders of 3 copies 
(Regular price $2.10, postpaid) 
eee 
“The author offers practical aids in 


understanding the child at home and 
school.” —New York Times 


“€hows how to bring out the best in 
the child and develop him up to the 
capacity of his talents and abilities.” 

—Boston Transcript 


“Of definite value to parents and 
teachers.” —Washington Star 


SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


AVALON PRESS 
Dept. A | WASHINGTON, D. C 














offer the following films complete 
with operator and equipment for day 
or evening shows to P.T.A.’s and 
schools in NEW JERSEY, NEW 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, DBLA- 


WARE, MARYLAND, VIRGINIA 


AND CONNECTICUT: 


Will Rogers as Ichabod Crane in 
Washington Irving’s “LEGEND 
OF SLEEPY HOLLOW” 


Rip Van Winkle 

COVERED WAGON 

The Pony Express 

THE MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


Sir Walter Scott's THE LADY OF 
THE LAKE 


Sir Walter Scott's IVANHOE 
George Eliot’s “SILAS MARNER” 
Robinson Crusoe 

CUSTER’S LAST FIGHT 
DANIEL BOONE 

LITTLE ORPHAN ANNIB 
CALIFORNIA IN 49 

and many other films. 


r —______ } 


Write, wire or phone for available 
dates and terms. We also maintain 
a rental library in 16MM and serve 
the entire United States. Lowest 
prices on Projectors-screens. 
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SOUND BopIES—A GOAL 
Washington 


The Snohomish County Parent- 
Teacher Council conducted a success- 
ful dental campaign during the sum- 
mer of 1933. The need for dental work 
among the children of the county was 
made clear in the report of the county 
nurse. It was an immediate need, but 
the economic situation made it seem 
as though the need could not be met. 
Through the efforts of a committee 
appointed by the president of the coun- 
cil and the president of the Everett 
Chamber of Commerce a plan was for- 
mulated and the need met. 

All families whom investigation 
proved financially unable to provide 
dental care for their children were 
eligible for help. Investigation was 
made by the Red Cross of all cases not 
cleared by the Welfare Board. Each 
family was to pay the dentist one dol- 
lar in cash. This was to encourage sel f- 
help when possible and to help main- 
tain self-respect. If the family was ab- 
solutely without funds, the local par- 
ent-teacher group paid the dollar. The 
County Parent-Teacher Association 
guaranteed the dentist fifty cents a 
child. This money was to apply on the 
cost of materials used in the work. 

The Chamber of Commerce com- 
mittee obtained $250 from the county 
commissioners with which to begin 
work. Funds to continue the project 
were later received from school boards 
throughout the county, from organiza- 
tions, and from personal donations. 
The children were sent to local den- 
tists and, as far as possible, to the den- 
tists of their choice. The dentists agreed 
to do a good quality of work. Twenty- 
five local committees worked on the 
project throughout the county. 

A line-up of the children needing 
dental work was obtained by the school 
and county nurses. In the preliminary 
examination, over 13,000 school chil- 
dren were examined. Six thousand no- 
tices were sent home advising parents 
to have their children attended to by 
their dentists if possible. In cases where 
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this was impossible, parents were re- 
quested to communicate with the school 
nurses or the dental committee. Over 
1,600 applications for help were filed, 
and 1,229 of these cases were cared 
for. 

Through this dental project, par- 
ent-teacher work was advanced in Sno- 
homish County, and the various local 
associations were brought more closely 
together as a working unit. Through 
this work every civic and fraternal or- 
ganization in the county was contacted 
and to them was given a keener insight 
into the work, aims, and ideals of par- 
ent-teacher associations—Mrs. ARNE 
SYLTEN in the Washington Parent- 
Teacher. 


Missouri 


There is not a case of active tuber- 
culosis among the faculty and student 
body of the Ash Grove schools. No 
town in Greene County can make such 
a statement with certainty except Ash 
Grove, which has just completed a tu- 
berculosis test under the direction of 
the county health director. 

The test was a widespread coopera- 
tive enterprise in which the county 
health department was assisted by 
members of the medical professions, 
the parent-teacher association, and the 
school officials. The community made 
a request for the test after two cases 
had developed in the schools. The orig- 
inal test was given to the children free. 

Children who showed positive reac- 
tions then were given further tests, in- 
cluding X-ray pictures. For that service 
they paid one dollar which barely cov- 
ered the cost. Some came to the health 
department for this examination, while 
others went to their local physicians 
who cooperated by giving the exami- 
nation for one dollar also. These chil- 
dren will be given future check-ups. 
They were advised about diet and rest 
and other measures of precaution. 

The whole town has been interested 
in the matter, and is determined to 
follow up the test with further bene- 
ficial health work.— Mrs. O. H. 
BRUGGEMAN, 1719 Oneida Street, 
Lexington. 


INTERPRETING THE SCHOojS 
Ohio 


“To find ways of interpreting the 
schools to the public so that the people 
who support the schools will under. 
stand their plans, purposes, and meth- 
ods” was declared by Dr. Edwin C. 
Broome to be one of the three main 
problems of the National Education 
Association. 

As long ago as 1925, this very ob- 
jective became the impetus for the 
publication of a school magazine, the 
Taylor Broadcaster, by the parent- 
teacher association of the Taylor 
School, an elementary school in Cleve- 
land Heights. The Broadcaster has 
been published in six issues each year 
since its founding. The number of its 
pages has increased from 6 to 12, and 
whereas only 500 copies were required 
in the beginning, 950 are printed now. 
The enrolment of the school has in- 
creased to 835 pupils. Noteworthy 
among the magazine’s accomplisments 
is the fact that it is supported entirely 
by its advertising and is recognized as 
a paying medium by the merchants 
who use it for advertising. Parent- 
teacher members whole-heartedly 
mention the Broadcaster to merchants 
and have their support. 

The first two or three pages are 
given over to articles by the president 
of the association, the principal of the 
school, and chairmen of committees. 
The remainder of the magazine be- 
longs tothe pupils. Successive editorial 
staffs have concurred in the opinion 
that the pages for which the pupils 
themselves furnish the material are by 
far the most valuable. 

Each teacher saves from the written 
work of her class not only outstanding 
evidences of ability, but also mediocre 
work that shows pupil interest, marked 
pupil growth, or evidence of good citi- 
zenship. In this way pupil satisfac- 
tion and group morale are maintained. 
From these examples of written work 
the principal chooses some to submit 
to the editor. There is an effort to 
make the selections for publication as 
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representative of all the pupils as pos- 
jble, but if an article shows unusual 
originality, or if it reflects classroom 
activity in a very interesting way, it is 
ysed even if something by the same 
writer appeared in the previous issue. 
On the whole, however, the editor’s 
inclination is to give the child with 
mediocre or even little ability a chance 
to see his work in print, because he 
needs the encouragement that comes 
with success. 

The teachers send in as much ma- 
terial as they wish to the principal. 
An effort is made to type all manu- 
scripts. If the material submitted does 
not find space in the Broadcaster, the 
child has the satisfaction of taking 
home with his Broadcaster a typed 
copy of his article on which the princi- 
pal has written some encouraging com- 
ment about his work. The editor is at 
liberty to make changes in reports and 
announcements, but she makes an ef- 
fort to see that the work of pupils is 
inserted unaltered. 

By reading the material sent in, the 
principal is able to keep in close touch 
with all classroom activities and to 
discover the teacher who is giving gen- 
erously of her time and effort. When- 
ever classroom work is interesting and 
inspirational, Broadcaster material re- 
flects it. 

The Broadcaster is given free to 
each pupil with the request that it be 
taken home to parents. At a glance 
the parents can inform themselves of 
what their child’s grade is doing, and 
they can read much between the lines 
if they will. From the magazine they 
gain a reasonably accurate insight into 
the quality of the leadership in the 
school, the personality of the teacher, 
her ability to inspire, and her philos- 
ophy of education. The result is that 
the members of the parent-teacher 
association at Taylor School are an 
informed group remarkably alive to 
the “plans, purposes, and methods” 
actuating the instruction given to their 
children —Carot McLane Burn- 
HAM, 1609 Crest Road, Cleveland 
Heights. 

* * * 

Mrs. Byron H. Mathews, retiring 
president of the Atlanta Council of 
Parents and Teachers, has received an 
engrossed copy of resolutions pre- 
sented to her by the Atlanta School 
Board in appreciation of her loyalty to 
the school administration and to the 
cause of education, and in recognition 
of the unusual contribution made by 
Mrs. Mathews and the council to the 
schools of Atlanta. 
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Does Your 


Children’s Sehool | 
have adequate 
Movie Equipment? | 


@ The educational value of the mo- 
tion picture is unquestioned, and 
thousands of suitable 16 mm. films 
are available for your children’s 
school, to educate and to provide 
clean, constructive, controlled enter- 
tainment. 

To reap the utmost benefit from 
motion pictures, the school must use 
the best projectors—so well designed 
and built that they will not merely 
give the required fine results when 
new, but will perform with constant, 
uninterrupted reliability for many 
years to come. Screened pictures 
must always be brilliant, steady, 
flickerless. 


Filmo 16mm. Projectors 
Are Just Such Machines 


That is why school systems of long 
experience in visual instruction pre- 
fer Filmos. San Diego, Buffalo, Phil- 
adelphia, New York, Chicago, and 
Cleveland are only a few of the many 
cities which have from 25 to 100 and 
more Filmos. For as long as eleven 
years Filmos have served these school 
systems, convincingly proving their 
superiority. 

There are Filmo models for every 


Filmo R Projector 
for classrooms and 
P. T. A. meetings 


need: inexpensive models for class- 
room use, more powerful projectors 
to fill theater-size screens with bril- 
liant pictures in the largest school 
auditorium. 


Filmo Buying Made Easy 
Parent-Teacher Associations have 
successfully encouraged Filmo Pro- 
jector buying from school funds, have 
bought Filmos from their own treas- 
uries or by specially raised funds, 
have shown schools how Filmos may 
be made to earn their own cost by 
means of school auditorium enter- 
tainments. Filmo dealers are now 
offering Filmo Projectors at new low 
prices which make these quality ma- 
chines even greater values, even 
easier to buy, than before. Time pay- 
ments if desired. Send the coupon 
for details. 


Films — Silent and Sound 
Silent and sound films for educational 
and entertainment purposes, includ- 
ing the Erpi Instructional Talkies, 
are available through the Bell & 
Howell Filmo Library by rental or 
purchase. Library branches are con- 
veniently located in key cities. Send 
the coupon for full information. 





Name 





Bett & Howe. Company, 1822 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Please send complete information on: 0 Filmo Silent Projectors and name 
of nearby dealer (1 Filmosound Sound-on-Film Reproducer 0 Filmo Silent Film 
Library 0 Filmosound Library 0 Erpi Instructional 
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A New World 
of Hearing 





For many deafened 
children has been 
opened through the 


NEW AMPLIFIED 


ACOUSTICON 


HEARING AIDS 


Both individual and group 
models for individual or 
class needs. 


Equipped with air and 
bone conduction receivers, 
this new type of hearing aid 
is truly an outstanding 
achievement of modern sci- 
ence. Never before has it been 
possible to offer so much real 
help to the many children 
who suffer with the strain, 
the uncertainty, the misunder- 
standing, and limitations that 
deafness imposes. Complete 
participation in school work, 
the full enjoyment of enter- 
tainments and music, has been 
regained—with all of the 
self-confidence that returns 
with widened associations and 
more normal activities. 


Complete information 
gladly furnished 


on request 


ACOUSTICON 


580 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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One of the toboggan slides, erected by parent-teacher associations of Duluth. “There is 
little use passing laws prohibiting coasting in streets unless safe places for children to 
slide are provided” 


WINTER SPORT PROJECT 
Minnesota 


Coasting in the streets of Duluth 
last winter reached a crisis. The prob- 
lem was presented by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Police Department 
to the Council of Parents and Teach- 
ers. They in turn appealed to their lo- 
cal associations. It was recognized that 
there is little use to pass laws prohibit- 
ing coasting in streets unless safe places 
for children to slide are provided. 

The Chester Park Parent-Teacher 
Association was among the first to erect 
slides. A group of men responded to 
the call from the local president and 
raised funds by a district canvass to 
cover the cost of for two 
slides. The construction work was done 


material 


by a group of civic-minded carpenters. 
—Mrs. Frank G. BrRANpDRIFF, 632 
Woodland Avenue, Duluth. 


THANKSGIVING APPLE 
FESTIVAL 


California 


Many departments of the Grattan 
Parent-Teacher Association in San 
annual 
Thanksgiving event when pupils, prin- 
cipal, teachers, and parents under the 
supervision of the Sunshine committee 
of the association unite in contributing 
and distributing apples to charitable 
organizations, hospitals, and needy 
families in the city. 

At the November meeting of the 


Francisco take part in the 


association, the donations from all the 
classes, gathered in gayly decorated 
boxes furnished by the room mothers, 
are formally presented by the class off- 
cers—student president and secretary 
—to the P.T.A. president who later 
superintends their distribution to the 
less fortunate—Mrs. Gerorce M. 
Hearst, Hermann and_ Fillmore 
Streets, San Francisco. 





RURAL CHILDREN HELPED 
BY RADIO 


Wisconsin 


For about six months last winter, 
the University of Wisconsin conducted 
a half-hour radio program entitled 
“Parent and Child” over the State 
Educational Station WHA. Material 
from the Parent Third 
Yearbook, a number of National Con- 


Education 


gress pamphlets, and many articles 

from CHILD WELFARE MAGAZINE 

were used. 
Station WHA 


“School of the Air” in which various 


also conducts a 
types of programs are put on especially 
for children in rural schools, and the 
Wisconsin Congress maintains very 
friendly relations with this educational 
work. The same station put on a dem- 
onstration of the use of radio in class- 
rooms, as many rural associations are 
interested in buying radios for the pur- 
pose of enriching the programs of their 
schools. — Mrs. W. A. HAsTINGs, 
State President, 119 Monona Avenue, 
Madison. 
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What Do You Think? 


The following questions are taken up 
in this issue of the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TeacHER MaGazine. To verify your an- 
gwers, turn to pages whose numbers are 
given in italics following the questions. 


{, What are some of the things which 
children learn when they browse in 
a carefully selected library? 9. 

2. How could this country save as 
much as $250,000,000 a year in 
the cost of education? 717. 


3, What are some of the ways of test- 
ing the hearing of children? 73. 


4, What is a good way of teaching a 
very small child to feed himself? 


16-17. 


5. How can one provide a child with 
clothes which both he and his par- 
ents consider suitable? 78-19. 


6, If a girl is thin does that necessar- 
ily mean that she is malnourished ? 


21. 


. Why do children tease one another ? 
26. 


Lessons In Table 


Manners 


(Continued from page 17) 
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the art of suggestion and apply it even 
after the probationary period is passed 
and Junior is granted his place with 
the family at table; for, at best, it is 
quite a change for him to sit at the 
family table, and he is likely to be be- 
wildered by the many unavoidable dis- 
tractions presented by a social group 
into “forgetting” some of his skill. 
“This is the way Daddy holds his 
knife and fork when he cuts meat, 
Son,” is so much more gracious and 
effective than, “You stupid boy! Did 
you ever see your father cut his meat 
like that? I thought you learned your 
table manners once.” 

Nor will a parent’s time and pa- 
tience be unrewarded, as one woman 
I know proved recently when she re- 
marked to her son’s wife, after a two 
weeks’ visit at the latter’s home: “It 
took me three months to make up my 
mind to come for this visit. I was 
dying to see you and Charles and the 
children, but you know, my dear, I’m 
hot as young and patient as I used to 
be and I dreaded the wear and tear of 
three affectionate hoodlums. But I 
might have saved myself the strain of 
fussing. They’re real boys, just as 
Charles was, but they certainly have 
the manners of their elders.” 
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THE ROBINSON FAMILY @ 


¢ ¢ @ 


Is Mollie Undernourished ? 


(Continued from page 21) 


delicately shaped bones which have 
literally no room for the accumulation 
of heavy tissues. It’s quite natural, 
therefore, that she should be consider- 
ably under the average weight for 
girls of her age, while Jack is several 
pounds over the average weight for 
boys; yet both are a good weight for 
their particular builds. 

I explained this to Mrs. Robinson 
and she was duly relieved. I went on 
to say that nourishment means more 
than adequate amounts of food. Mal- 
nutrition can be caused by the lack 
of special types of food, such as milk, 


butter, vegetables, and fruits. It can be 
caused by irregular or too rapid eat- 
ing, or by lack of sleep, or by worry 
and overwork. A child who eats well, 
sleeps well, is cheerful and up to par, 
physically and mentally, is not likely 
to be suffering from undernourish- 
ment. Of course extreme thinness, 
unusual pallor, dark circles under the 
eyes, and failure to gain weight fairly 
regularly are definite danger signals. 
If Mollie Robinson showed any of 
these signs I should suspect that she 
was malnourished. As it is, however, 
I feel perfectly satisfied about her. 








HE parent-teacher associations are not only the organized parents 

and teachers but embrace many thousands of people, childless them- 
selves, but vitally interested in the principle that democracy cannot live 
unless its citizens are educated to take their part in government. What 
the people intelligently demand in education they will get. The parent- 
teacher associations are, more than any other group, made up of the rank 
and file of the people; it is their duty to see that the rank and file receive ° 
adequate education.”—Mrs. B. F. LANGwortuy. 











C500d News re: sothers 0 


Daughters in College or Preparatory Schools 


Sue like to spend week-ends and 






Home of The American Woman's 
Association, built by women for 
women, it provides the non-commercial 
atmosphere, the beauty and dignity 
and interests of a well-managed home. 
Its , individually furnished rooms— 
each with private bath—make you 
comfortable. Its lounges, restaurants, 
swimming pool and gymnasiums, 
library and entertainments provide 


A.W.A. CLUBHOUSE 





holidays in New York. You'd like 
to have them. Or you'd like to visit 
with them in New York. They'd like 


to have you. 


The problem is to find a stopping place 
that will supply the background, com- 
forts, interests and associates necessary 
to make a holiday a delightful occasion. 


IS THE ANSWER 
+ gee 


varied opportunity for you and your 
daughters to enjoy free hours together 
and to entertain your friends. Its rates 
make a New York holiday possible on 
even a moderate college allowance. 


Schedule of Rates 


Singles with Per Week Per Day 
private bath $12 to $17 $2.50 to $3.50 
Doubles with 

private bath $15 to $22 $4.00 to $5.00 


Send for Booklet PT -10 


353 West 57th Street New York City 
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Devoted to 


The Rearing 
and Education 
of Children... 





sa isn’t a parent in the country 
who isn’t interested in a magazine 
which is devoted to the rearing and 
education of children. That’s why the 
new NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 
MAGAZINE is gaining new friends 
daily. That’s why readers are saying: 


. It’s inspirational, stimulating. 


. It’s the best magazine for 
parents. 


- One article alone is often 
worth ten times the subscrip- 
tion price. 


. Glad I heard about it; can’t 
imagine how I managed to get 
along without it. 


. I don’t want to miss a single 
issue. 


. My wife loaned our copy be- 
fore I had finished the article 
on Adventuring With Youth. 
Send this subscription to my 
office and start it with that 
number. 


. It’s instructive without being 
pedagogical. 


- Put me down for another year. 


- Keeps me posted on the things 
I need to be posted on if I 
expect to understand these 
boys of mine. 


THIS YEAR 


GIVE YOUR FRIENDS AND REL- 
ATIVES WHO HAVE CHILDREN 
THE NEW NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER MAGAZINE FOR 
CHRISTMAS, ANNIVERSARIES, 
AND OTHER OCCASIONS. THEY 
WILL WELCOME A MAGAZINE 
WHICH IS DEVOTED TO THE 
REARING AND EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN. 
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THE LIBRARY—A® 
OPEN DOOR 


A Parent-Teacher Program 


Outlined with the Cooperation of Julia Wright Merrill 


HE library is more than ever an essential in a world of more highly special- 
ized labor and of larger leisure. It is the cornerstone of the educational- 
recreational structure of a richer adult life. . . . No institution of man js 
better equipped for that service than the libraries, with their trained librarians, 
where rich and poor alike may have association with those who cannot die— 


those who live immortally in books.”—JoHN H. FIN ey, Editor, the New | 


York Times. 
PROGRAM 


(30 minutes) 


(In charge of chairman of Library Service or Program committee.) 


1. Talk by a Librarian, (Points to develop: Books in the life of the child, 
Library Trustee, or a_ of the young people; constructive use of new leis- 
Member of the Asso- ure; pursuing hobbies and avocations; tools in par- 
ciation Who Has Made ent education; keeping up with the rapidly changing 
a Thorough Study of world; use of library club rooms.) 
the Subject: Using the 
Library. 


“There is no question in my mind but that the public library is 
essential to the growth of the people of any community. Unless one 
can read and find the answers to the numerous questions which come 
up in everyday life, the opportunity for mental growth is necessarily 
denied. Therefore, I feel that wherever possible there should be a 
good public library in every community.”—Mrs. FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT. 


References 


Education for Home and Family. “Library Service in Parent Education,” by 
Julia Wright Merrill. Washington: National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. $2. 

“Library Service for Everybody” and “Children’s Reading.” Washington: 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. Single copies free to local 
Congress units from state office. 

Power, E. L. Library Service for Children. Chicago: American Library Asso- 
ciation. $2.75. 

Proceedings, 1933. “Value of Libraries for Leisure-Time Activities,” by M. H. 
Pope. Washington: National Congress of Parents and Teachers. $2.50. 

NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE. “A Wealth of Books for Young 
America,” by Della McGregor. This issue, p. 7. 

“Literary Climate in the Home,” by Annie Russell Marble. May, 1934. 


la. Talk by State Library (Questions to answer: What book service can 
Extension Worker, _ be secured from the state library extension agency 
Librarian from a _ at the state capital? What is a county or regional 
Neighboring Library, library? How does it reach out over a large area? 


State Chairman of How could that service be secured for our com- - 


Library Service, or a munity?—This topic may be taken as an alterna- 
Well-Informed Mem.- _ tive for number 1.) 

ber of the Associa- 

tion: Library Oppor- 

tunities for Rural 

Communities. 
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“T would like to emphasize the importance of providing books for 
people living in the open country and villages under rural conditions. 
For many reasons these people have more time for reading than city 
people, and will read the best books, of the best type, with more appre- 
ciation and profit. They read less for time-killing or mere entertain- 
ment, and more for information and inspiration.”—P. P. CLaxTon, 
Former United States Commissioner of Education. 


References 


Fargo, L. F. “The Superintendent Makes a Discovery.” Chicago: American 
Library Association. Free. 


Long, H. C. County Library Service. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion. $1.90. 


Proceedings, 1932. “Rural Education Through the County Library,” by G. A. 


Countryman. Washington: National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


$2.50. 


“School and County Library Cooperation.”” Washington: U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin. Pamphlet No. 11, June 1930. 


2, Discussion Led by 
Chairman of Library 
Service: The Library 
and the Community. 


(Questions: What can be done to develop a 
closer relationship between our association and the 
library? To coordinate public and school library 
service? To develop wider community understand- 
ing? To strengthen library facilities and services? 
How does our public library compare with national 
library standards? Who are the library trustees? If there is no library: What can 
our association do to secure books and library service? What is the first step to take?) 


“Free public library service is an indispensable part of a well- 
rounded program of community life. It strengthens and extends 
appreciation of the cultural and spiritual values of life; it diffuses 
information and ideas necessary to the present welfare and future 
advancement of a community: it offers to every citizen the means 
of self-education throughout life.”"—CoNFERENCE OF SOUTHERN 


Leavers, University of North Carolina, April, 1933. 


References 


Fargo, L. F. The Program for Elementary School Library Service. Chicago: 
American Library Association. $2.25. 


“Know Your Public Library.” Chicago: American Library Association. Free. 
“Library Service for Everybody.” 


“Standards for Public Libraries.” 
Free. 


See above. 


Chicago: American Library Association. 


SOCIAL PERIOD 


If the meeting is held in the library, a tour of the building under the guid- 
ance of the librarian might follow the program; if held elsewhere, time could 
be allowed to examine exhibit of books, book lists, and charts arranged by the 
librarian and the chairman of Library Service. 


Projects 


Aid in developing school library service from the public library. 
Help establish a parents’ bookshelf. 


Make a survey of the library, based on national library standards. 


Poe he 


Start a movement for establishment of a county or regional library. 
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How do you 
answer your 
child’s 9 
questions § 









example: 


Why is rain 

always dirty? 

Why does a camel have a hump ? 
What is “German Silver” ? 
Do fish breathe oxygen? 


Find the Answers in 
The New, 1934 Edition of 


TheWORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


INCOURAGE your son and daughter to 

ask questions. Don’t lose their confidence 
by saying “I don’t know.” The best way, 
even if you know the answers, is to say 
“Let me show you how you can find that 
information in your WORLD BOOK ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA.” This New, 1934 Edition pro- 
vides essential facts of new developments 
in every field of human knowledge. 


Special CHRISTMAS OFFER 
Amazingly LOW PRICE 
If you act AT ONCE 


Purchase of materials for this edition, just 
off the presses, was made before the higher 
prices specified under the NRA Codes went 
into effect. By acting NOW, you buy at 
the LOW price level of last year. 

Own this LATEST, NEWEST, MOST 
UP-TO-DATE Encyclopedia in its field. 
You can—by paying a few dollars now and 
a few dollars a month. But you must act 
at once to take advantage of prices which 
may never be obtainable again. 


The STANDARD by which OTHER 


Reference Sets are JUDGED 


A recent survey published by’ the U. S. 
Government Office of Education shows that 
schools investigated were using more sets of 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
than of any other encyclopedia. Librarians 
and educational authorities quite generally 
use it as the standard in appraising the 
value of other reference sets. 

Marvelously illustrated, with 9,200 pages and 14,000 
illustrations—written in simple language, yet com- 
pletely authoritative, you must examine this New 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA to appreciate 
its many outstanding features. Send the coupon now, 
TODAY, for the money-saving facts. 


“Incomparable—Supreme in its Field” 


New, 1934 Edition 
TheWORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


————— MAIL AT ONCE 
W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 18-Y, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me, without obligation, complete 
information on how I can buy the new, 1934 
WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, to be paid 
for next year at last year’s low prices. 





Name. 


ae eRe Leh oh ade 
Children in: Grade School{j Junior HighD High School 
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Books for Youth 


(Continued from page 9) 


Dalgliesh, Alice. Roundabout. New York: 
Macmillan. $1.75. 

This tale of small Ann’s departure from 
a china shop to Sandy Cove and a cot- 
tage of her own will delight little girls 
of 8. 

Davidson, F. D. Red Heifer, a Story of 
Men and Cattle. New York: Coward- 
McCann. $2. 

Awarded the Australian literature so- 
ciety’s gold medal as a title of distinc- 
tion. It will compete for popular honors 
among American boys with Will James’s 
Smoky. 

Evans, I. Oliver. The Junior Outline of 
History. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $2. 

Based on Wells’s Outline of History. 
“... There is nothing dead in the story. 
It is a zoological garden of ideas rather 
than a museum of stuffed events.” —New 
York Herald-Tribune, Books. 

Evers, Helen. Little Goosie-Gosling. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart. $1. 

A gay tale for the five-year-old. 

Flack, Marjorie. Story About Ping. New 
York: Viking. $1. 

Nursery tale, with pictures full of life 
and color, about a Peking duckling whose 
home was a houseboat on the Yangtze. 

Gag, Wanda. The A B C Bunny Book. 
New York: Coward-McCann. $2. 

Picture, rhyme, and song skilfully blend- 
ed in a fine alphabet book of rare artis- 
try and charm. Ages 2-4. 

Gall, Alice Crew. Ringtail. New York: 
Oxford. $1.75. 

These adventures of a young raccoon 
from spring until snowfall are written 
with rare feeling for woodland crea- 
tures. The book is given added distinc- 
tion by the woodcuts and endpapers of 
James Reid. 

Geijerstam, Gustav Af. My Boys; a Holi- 
day Book for Big and Little. New 
York: Viking. $2. 

A seaside village is the background for 
the gay adventures of two Swedish boys 
on a summer vacation. 

Hader, Berta and Elmer. Spunky. New 
York: Macmillan. $2. 

Story of a Shetland pony. The fine pic- 
tures in color reinforce the text with a 
unit rarely found in a story book for 
younger children. 

Hamilton, Edwin. Boy Builder. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace. $2. 

Full directions for making more than 
100 articles out of wood. 

Hamilton, Edwin. Complete Model Air- 
craft Manual. Illustrated by photo- 
graphs, line drawings, and plans. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Reliable. Gives construction details. Con- 
tains complete aviation dictionary. 

Hamsun, Marie. Norwegian Farm. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott. $2. 

A story of simple, hearty life in which 
the pranks of four very real children are 
recounted with humor and understand- 
ing. The illustrations by Elsa Jemne are 
sympathetic and spirited. The Norae- 
gian Family, by the same author and a 
continuation of this title, will be ready 
in November. 
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Headstrom, Richard Berger. Story of Rus- 

sia. New York: Stokes. $3.50. 
Interesting, forthright, conservative ac- 
count. With America’s renewed rela- 
tions with Russia it is important that 
our coming generation in public affairs 
should know the history of this vast and 
interesting country. 

Hillyer, Virgil Mores. Child’s History of 
Art. New York: Appleton-Century. 
$3.50. 

Painting, sculpture, and architecture 
from the prehistoric through the art of 
today. Copiously illustrated and well or- 
ganized, but the author has a tendency 
to “write down” to the child’s level. 
10-12. 

Steedman, Stories of the Painters, pub- 
lished by Nelson, is written with greater 
distinction, will make a more permanent 
contribution to the cultural background 
of the adolescent, and especially will be 
enjoyed by a child who is art conscious. 


King, Julius. Odie Seeks a Friend. New 
York: Coward-McCann. $1.25. 

The naively amusing progress of a small 
pole-cat in search of friendship. Only 
skunks can be friends with skunks! The 
tale will delight the four-year-old as a 
picture book and will also be enjoyed 
by small boys beginning to read by 
themselves. 


Knapp, George. Uncle Sam’s Government 
at Washington. New York: Dodd, 
Mead. $2. 

The high spots of political life in Wash- 
ington and the development of the na- 
tional government as seen by a journal- 
ist. A critique for the well-informed ma- 
ture young reader. 

Lamprey, Louise. All the Ways of Build- 
ing. New York: Macmillan. $3.50. 

The hows and whys of man’s architec- 
tural development from the caveman’s 
shelter to the steel sky-scraper. Well- 
selected material simply illustrated. 
Book will serve as an excellent stepping- 
stone to Fletcher Bannister’s History of 
Architecture which is none too mature 
for the junior high school age though 
written for the architectural engineer. 

Langdon-Davies, John. Inside the Atom. 
New York: Harpers. $2. 

Chemistry and physics for the amateur 
by a writer who sees science as the great 
field of adventure. 

Lattimore, Eleanor Frances. The Seven 
Crowns. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.75. 

The difficulties of a small girl of eight 
in spending her pocket money as she 
chose. Amusing, refreshing, well writ- 
ten. 8-9. 

Lewis, Elizabeth Forman. Ho-Ming. Phil- 
adelphia: Winston. $2. 

The trials and adjustments of a young 
girl in changing China, sympathetically 
interpreted by the author of Young Fu, 
winner of the Newbery Medal in 1933. 
Mrs. Lewis has lived in China for over 
fifteen years. 

Lownsbery, Eloise. Lighting the Torch. 
New York: Longmans, Green. $2. 

On a recent visit to Basle the author 
found the old Froben press, wandered 
through the museum which is the proud 
possessor of Erasmus’ pencase, ring, and 
carved chest, etc. This tale of life in the 
days of the old philosopher took shape 


and is now to be published in the late 
fall. 

Meigs, Cornelia. Invincible Louisa: The 
Story of the Author of “Little Women” 
Boston: Little, Brown. $2. 

Received Newbery Medal in 1934. 


Nordhoff, Charles, and Hall, James Nor. 
man. Mutiny on the Bounty. Boston: 
Little, Brown. $2.50. 

One of the most gripping of tales of the 
sea. There is fine characterization, par- 
ticularly of the tyrannical captain, and 
a splendidly written interlude of life jp 
Tahiti. There is not a boy who would 
not race through this volume. 


Nichols, Ruth Alexander. Billy. New York: 
Macmillan. $2. 

Beautiful photographs of a small boy 
and his interests. 


Parton, Ethel. Tabitha Mary; a Little Girl 

of 1810. New York: Viking. $2. 
Well-written story rooted in Newbury- 
port with an appealing child heroine 
and a true New England flavor. 9-12, 

Peet, Creighton. Mike the Cat. New York: 
Loring. $2. 

Photographs of distinction make this 
book a popular favorite with cat Lovers 
of all ages. 

Petersham, Maude and Miska. Story of the 
Things We Use. Philadelphia: Win- 
ston. $2.50. 

Available also as separates at 60 cents 
a volume. A distinguished example of 
bookmaking from standpoint of format, 
illustration, and text. 3-4. 


Pitkin, Walter. New Careers for Youth. 

New York: Simon and Schuster. $1.50, 
A forthright presentation of the 1934 
problems confronting youth in search of 
a job, written without bias and giving 
clear-cut, sound advice. It supersedes 
earlier titles on vocational guidance and 
should be generally accessible to both 
junior and senior high school students, 

Prescott, William H. The Conquest of 
Mexico. New York: Junior Literary 
Guild. $3. 

A reprint of an old favorite and one of 
the most distinguished examples of book- 
making for young people we have had 
in 1934. 

Ransome, Arthur. Winter Holiday. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott. $2. 

Further adventures of the Swallows and 
Amazons. 

Riggs, Stafford. The Story of Beowulf. 

New York: Appleton-Century. $2.50. 
The adventures of the great legendary 
hero of the North portrayed anew ina 
valorous tale of dragon-fighting and 
black magic. Retold with vigor, distine- 
tion, and poetic charm. 

Roberts, Theodore S. Bird Portraits in 
Color: Two Hundred and Ninety-Five 
North American Species. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. $3.50. 

Sayers, Frances Clarke. Bluebonnets for 
Lucinda. New York: Viking. $1. 

What befell Lucinda when she went a- 
visiting with Barnacle the cat and came 
to the farm of Herr and Frau Geranium. 
6-8. 

Rourke, Constance. Davy Crockett. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
New facts, new legends woven into 4 
narrative of adventure and pioneering 
for the adventure-loving youth of 12-15. 
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Seeger, Elizabeth. Pageant of Chinese 
History. New York: Longmans, Green. 
3. 

ins the Chinese point of view as far 

as possible, the author has chosen from 
the wealth of legend and story those de- 

tails which seem to symbolize the im- 

portant aspects of Chinese civilization. 

Snedeker, Caroline. Forgotten Daughter. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran. $2. 

This romance of a young Greek slave 
should serve as a splendid introduction 

to Homer. 12-15. 

Stockton, Frank. The Casting Away of 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine. (New 
Edition) New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury. $2.50. 

The ludicrous adventures of these two 
sedate old ladies makes hilarious read- 
ing aloud for the teen age. 

Das Tier. Second Picture Book of Ani- 
mals. New York: Macmillan. $2.50. 
Familiar and domestic animals in at- 

tractive photographs. 

Washburne, Carleton, and Reed, Freder- 
ick. The Story of the Earth and Sky. 
New York: Appleton-Century. $3.50. 

The origin of the earth and its life in 
relation to the universe told in a thrill- 
ing narrative which skilfully differen- 
tiates fact from conjecture. 9 and over. 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls. Farmer Boy. New 
York: Harpers. $2. 

Intimate homely incidents of a family’s 
life on a New York farm, sixty years 
ago, told with a vividness and charm 
that will appeal to the nine-year-old of 
today. 


BOOKS ABOUT CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
AND GUIDEPOSTS TO THEIR 
SELECTION 


Bookshelf for Boys and Girls. New York: 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th 
Street. Single copy, 5 cents; 100 copies, 
$4. 

Becker, May Lamberton. Adventures in 

Reading. New York: Stokes. $2. 

Dalgliesh, Alice. First Experiences with 
Literature. New York: Scribners. $1.25. 

Mahony, Bertha, and Whitney, Elinor. 
Realms of Gold in Children’s Books. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran. $5. 
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¢ FOR HOMEMAKERS ¢ 


Instead of Sulphur 


and Molasses 
(Continued from page 25) 


spinach and wash well. Chop coarsely 
and mix with a small amount of 
French dressing made with lemon juice 
—instead of vinegar—and a dash of 
onion. Let stand about an hour in the 
refrigerator. Drain off the dressing and 
mix spinach with two chopped hard- 
boiled eggs and enough mayonnaise to 
spread smoothly on the bread. 

As a salad the spinach with French 
dressing and a top sprinkle of yolk of 
hard-boiled eggs is fine with breaded 
veal chops or a thick steak. 


Spinach Soup 


Of course this is an old story—but 
the bay leaf makes all the difference in 
the world and bay leaves are cheaper 
than baled hay. 

Cook a thick slice of onion in a 
tablespoon of butter until yellow. Add 
one-half cup of water and two cups 
of raw or one cup of cooked spinach, 
salt, pepper, and half a bay leaf. Cover 
and cook ten minutes. Press through a 
sieve into two cups of medium white 
sauce. Serve with toasted cheese sand- 
wiches. Cold apple sauce for dessert— 
smiles all around. 








Moore, Anne Carroll. Seven Stories High. 
Chicago: F. E. Compton & Co. Free. 

Stevens, Bertha. The Child and the Uni- 
verse. New York: Day. $3.75. 

Van Cleve, Jessie Gay. Recent Books for 
Children, Chicago: American Library 
Association. 5 cents. 








Enrolling for Service 


| American Junior Red Cross 





This year’s American Junior Red Cross poster, designed by Anna Milo Upjohn 





GOOD NEWS 


For Parents 
and Teachers! 


“Grammar Can Be 
Fun” is a picture 
book which will end 
-3 your struggles with 
THIS 1S AINT ‘ain’ t’’ and “wanna” 
and “gimme’”’ and 
**got,”’ ““he done it,”’ 
and “‘uh-huh”’ and many common speech- 
errors of children. Series of irresistibly 
funny drawings and captions in large type 
teach grammar without tears. $1.25. 


Just Buy It and Try It! 
Send for our Illustrated Catalog on Children’s Books 














F. A. STOKES COMPANY, 443 4th Ave., New York 








Speakers on the N. C. P. T. radio 
programs (see page 40) will answer 
questions sent in by listeners. 
Readers of this magazine are in- 
vited to send in their questions. 

Discussion questions and refer- 
ences will be included with outlines 
of each program in the Listener’s 
Pamphlet which is available from 
the office of the National Congress 
to groups of ten or more at 10 cents 
a copy, 15 cents for single copies. 











WHY Johnny’s 
marks changed 


from C'S to A’. 


Johnny Jones did not like school. His 
handwriting was bad; his spelling, poor; 
his marks, the despair of the family! Then 
came an almost miraculous change. This 
development in the Jones home, and thou- 
sands of others, is explained in Royal’s lat- 
est educational digest. It tells how educa- 
tors are helping students. It shows how 
you can apply identical principles in the 
education of your own child—at home and 
at trifling cost. Write for this valuable free 
report today. Use the coupon below. 


ROYAL PORTABLE 


Preferred for school and home use 














The finest of home- 
sized writing machines. 
Easy to operate! Fast! 
Sturdy! Standard 4- 
bank keyboard. Many 
exclusive features. 3 
models . . . 3 prices. 
Convenient payments 
to suit your budget. 





Only $33°,, $60 


FREE! SEND FOR AUTHORITATIVE DIGEST 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. N-11 

2 Park Avenue, New York City 

D Please send free copy of your valuable 24- 
report showing how I can help my child to io. 
faster and with greater enthusiasm. 


OT own m Gh Be cs iss voces caccdassks 
Typewriter, Serial Number............. Please 
send me the details of your special allowance 
on personal typewriters traded in this month. 


Name. 





Street 





City. State. 
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Coming in December 





Wuat SHALL I Give THOSE 
CHILDREN FOR CHRISTMAS? 


By Josephine C. Foster 


This is a serious question for 
fathers, mothers, and near of kin. 
The selection of Christmas gifts 
requires thought and observation. 
One must consider age and sex, and 
above all—the personality of the 
child to whom the gift is going. 





THE GILBerts Put It Over 
By Mabell S. C. Smith 


An interesting story about a fam- 
ily who managed to keep the Christ- 
mas spirit without giving or receiv- 
ing expensive presents. The happy 
outcome of their preparations—and 
of their tragedies—must be read to 
be appreciated. 





PLEASURE BEFORE BUSINESS 
By Dorothy Blake 


An excellent article for house- 
keepers who feel bound by a regu- 
lar schedule of routine tasks in the 
house. The author recommends suf- 
ficient elasticity to allow Mother to 
do first the things she enjoys most 
and to fit the uninteresting tasks 
into leftover time. 








BULLETIN BOARD 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


State Conventions in November, 1934 


Arkansas—at Fort Smith, November 7-9 


Maryland—at Havre de Grace, November 20-22 


New Jersey—at Atlantic City, November 7-9 


New Mexico—at Roswell, November 13-15 


Tennessee—at Covington, November 7-9 


Texas—at Corpus Christi, November 19-22 


October 31-November 3—Fourth Biennial Conference, National 
Council of Parent Education, Washington, D. C. 


November 5-11—American Education Week 


November | 1-17—Book Week: “Ride the Book Trail to Knowledge 


and Adventure” 


November 11-29—American Red Cross Annual Roll Call 











STAMP OF MERIT 





The appearance of an advertisement in the NATIONAL PARENT- 
TEACHER MAGAZINE is in itself a stamp of merit. In accepting adver- 
tising the NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE considers the 
reliability of the product, the reputation of the firm advertising and 
the appropriateness of its appeal to the readers. If there is the slightest 
doubt about any product or company a careful investigation is made 
before the advertisement is accepted. 

We want our readers to feel they can rely with confidence upon 
the entire contents of the magazine including the advertising. 

Listed below are the firms advertising in this issue. The italics 
refer to booklets and samples which they offer: 


PAGE 
NNR is db oc sae ord ad arn ete need tbe mne be cen vs 34 
i ncn cs cee Hee Cad whe ae kee wadyiowa cons 35 
a ge RE Iago adinls 4,0 + oa:4.0.@eoE oe wsih's, Blouse Aa a die se 31 
SE 1 
Bell & Howell Company. Information.................2.ccccccccseees 33 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. Imformation................0...e0eeees 3 
ee ee er 4th Cover 
EE ET TE, CC MPMIOD. 8 5 oc ce tacccecseecwccsionsns 29 
sb NO Ee ee 37 
Roya: Evoewcmer Company, inc. Report... 22... ices cscs cess ceseecss 39 
weewenee es Sameer Pte, BMPOrMAsION. .. . 2's. cosis ce cece sasccsssegecs 31 
Bo i I I MN sas sas cs win synch. sind 6.cie soe webb osacun adie 39 


In writing to advertisers, please mention the 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER MAGAZINE 








RADIO PROGRAM 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers 





November 1—‘“‘Recent Curriculum 
Tendencies” 


Charles H. Judd, Professor of 
Education and Chairman, De- 
partment of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


November 8—‘Do Parents Want 
Good Schools?” 


Dr. Henry Lester Smith, Presi- 
dent of the National Education 
Association. 


November 15—“Children at Work.” 
Grace Abbott, University of 
Chicago. 


November 22—“The Continuation 
of Education into Adult Life” 

William F. Russell, Dean, 

Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. 


November 29—‘“The Home, the 
School, and the Church as Char- 
acter-Forming Agencies” 

Albert W. Palmer, President, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 
This program will be broadcast 
over the Red Network of the National 


Broadcasting Company, 5-5:30 p. m., 
Eastern Standard Time. 
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WELCOMED BY P.T.A. MEMBERS 
ACCLAIMED BY YOUNG FOLKS 


RED DAVIS 


IN A NEW RADIO SERIES! 


When children agree with their elders about a radio program—that’s 
news! And that’s why “Red Davis” is back on the air. 

The young people say “Red Davis” is even more interesting than 
before. Parents and teachers find in this new series the same whole- 
some entertainment they approved last year. 


FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


“Red Davis” is one radio program that’s welcomed in the family circle! 
Indeed, it was invited back! 

And no wonder! For “Red Davis” is the American ideal... an 
athletic, keen-minded boy whom everybody likes. His amusing activi- 
ties remind fathers and sons of their own wholesome escapades. The 
problems he brings home are the kind millions of mothers are called 
upon to help solve. He’s a hero to the girls, even though they laugh 
at his “puppy loves.” 

There’s always something doing when “Red Davis” is on 
the air... fun and action from first minute to last. But 
there’s nothing unpleasantly exciting or mysterious about 
this distinctive program. It’s a happy story of American 
home life for American homes! 

Tune in... for fifteen minutes of delightful entertain- 
ment... 


“RED DAVIS” 


—whose youthful doings 
are good for a laugh a 
minute! 


Sponsored by the Beech- 
Nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, New York, 
makers of Beech-Nut 
Gum, Candies, Coffee, 
Biscuits and other foods 
of finest flavor. 
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